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INTRODUCTION. 

I 

There are some places which we feel an 
irresistible longing to visit over again. They 
are places oftentimes not marked by any 
striking beauty, nor signalised by any great 
event in the history of our lives, and yet, as 
years pass by, and the great waves of time 
roll on, effacing the foot>^prints in the sand 
beneath them, we cling to the remembrance 
of the past, and strive with almost un- 

■ 

conscious effort to recover the lost impres- 
sions, brightened as they are with the pris- 
matic colours of the wave that obUterates 
them. 

Ten years had passed by since Harry 

B 
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Newton had climbed the long and continuous 
hill leading from Auerbach to the Muhlthal 
stretching behind it. Auerbach is a small 
village in the Bergstrasse, the district skirt- 
ing the foot of the Odenwald range. It is 
noted for little but its wine, and even this 
has no reputation beyond the country of its 
growth. The vineyards, however, form the 
main wealth of the population ; the hills, clad 
with vines, belong to the rich tradesmen of 
the village or to the millers of the valley, and 
small strips of vineyards are cultivated even 
by the poorest, whom they tend considerably 
to support. When the vintage comes, all 
other work is laid aside : the carpenter has 
no one in his workshop ; the village is 
deserted; even the postman exchanges his 
letter-bag for the butt, and finds a substitute 
for his rounds ; and the voice of joy and 
gladness resounds from hill to hill, as the 
ripe clusters are gathered, and the carts, 
wreathed with vine-leaves, carry their 
precious burdens to the winepress of their 
respective owners. 
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The village itself is little known or fre- 
quented, except by visitors from Darmstadt, 
who come on Sundays in their gayest attire 
and drink coflfee in the gardens of the 
' Crown,' while the men enjoy their schoppen 
of Auerbach Auslese, and smoke their 
pipes. 

In the winter the Crown Gardens are 
closed, and the little inn itself is silent and 
deserted. But mine host is accustomed to 
this, and it in nowise disconcerts him. The 
waiters are dismissed, the rooms are closed, 
and Herr Diepenbroch and his wife, and 
sundry young Diepenbrochs, spend the 
winter months in quiet retirement. 

With the first day of spring the work 
recommences. Sophie Meyer, the pretty 
chambermaid, is reinstalled. Karl Weiss, 
the waiter, is back again at his post, the 
seats and tables are arranged in the gardens 
under the trees, the young Diepenbrochs 
hand foaming glasses from table to table, 
and the father Diepenbroch walks to and 
fro with a benignant expression of coun- 

b2 
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tenance, rubbing bis hands with satisfaction 
that work is beginning again. 

Leaving the Utile inn, the road winds 
through the village, a cheerful-looking 
village, with a stream running through it, 
intersected by small bridges at almost every 
cottage. Here the women wash their pots 
and pans, making them look like silver or 
the brightest steel ; and small boys fix tiny 
mill-wheels in the current, and watch them 
as they are forced round and round, in imita- 
tion of the bigger mill-wheels that, further 
up the country, are forming such a source of 
wealth and industry and power; for the 
millers of the valley are no ordinary people. 
Wealthy, well-to-do peasants, they form a 
class somewhat akin to our Enghsh 
yeomanry, except that, with all their riches 
and independence, they possess none of that 
natural refinement that belongs to an English 
yeoman, and their independence is that of 
Germany, and not of England. 

Leaving the village, 'the road becomes one 
continuous ascent. It is the Muhlthal. The 
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stream ruaning along the road-side becomes 
more gurgling and clear as we approach the 
hills, which gradually draw closer and closer, 
until at last the road becomes little else than 
a gorge between the wooded heights. Here 
and there, as the gorge opens, we catch a 
sight of a picturesque mill, with its busy 
signs of life and monotonous roar and splash. 
At one of these Harry Newton halted. 
He was tired, and was glad of rest. 

An old man, with a face reddened by the 
grape or the sun, was just emerging from a 
huge cellar contiguous to the house. He 
had a benevolent expression of countenance, 
and his broad flattened nose and sleepy eye 
gave one the idea of a man who contributed 
materially to diminish the contients of the 
wine-casks visible in the cool gloom of the 
cellar. 

' Will you give me a glass of your wine, 
Massinger ? ' said Newton, addressing the old 
fellow. 

He started ; something in the voice seemed 
to awaken recollection, but only mistily. 
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Wino and sun had done somd^hing towards 
(lra(l(!tiing his faculties. 

* Only go in/ he said, with a puzzled look ; 
• you'll find the mistress there, and — * He 
lionitaUHl. Did a thought flash across his 
vir'jint brain as to whom he was addressing, 
and thut there was one in there that his 
visitor might perchance like to see? or was 
ho f<(Muling his guest to the mistress, satisfied 
that l^^mu MUssinger's keen eye would at 
oncd Nolvo tlio difficulty, and set the matter 
at roNt as to the stranger's name ? ' Here, 
Frati, make the Englishman welcome,' he 
waid, an ho lifted the latch of the house- 
door and Ufthered Newton in. 

The room was empty into which he en- 
tered. It was evidently the living-room of 
the family. There was a large table, in- 
scribed with many names and indentations, 
and that had seen years and scores of years of 
service, and round it, against the wall, were 
two or three wooden benches. At the other 
end there stood an old-fashioned dark wooden 
bureau, which had long ceased to retain its 
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former office, and was now used as a sort of 
family cupboard ; and opposite to it, or 
rather at right angles, was a tall closet, with 
glass doors, exhibiting an array of pewter 
dishes of various sizes and shapes. There 
was nothing in the room to betoken wealth, 
and yet Miiller Massinger was reckoned 
among the richest miUers in the vaUey. 

At the sound of her husband's voice, Frau 
Massinger appeared in the doorway opposite 
to that at which the stranger had entered, and 
leading to a room beyond. She was a con- 
trast to her husband. Her small, compact, 
and wiry figure looked as if made for work ; 
her eye was keen and shrewd, her voice harsh 
and querulous. She had the appearance of 
a woman who never overlooked the main 
chance, who understood how to make her 
way in the world, and who had an eye to 
business beyond anything else. And yet, as 
I remember her, it is not entirely without 
admiration. It is all very well to picture 
women as beings whom we are to love and 
to defend and shelter, as characterless and 
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sweet, with soft voices and fair hair — and 
such women are very charming ; but in every 
class there are some who are called upon to 
do the work of the world ; and the world in 
which we live not being a very angeUc 
place, it will not always do to have angels at 
work in it. I used to admire Frau Massin- 
ger for her active life and unselfish toil, and 
even for her shrewdness and keenness, un- 
feminine though it may have been. 

* Ach, .it is you, Herr !' she said, in her 
shrill harsh voice ; * I didn't look for you our 
way again. May be it's the Fraulein as has 
brought you. Oh weh!' — and she sighed 
as if the sorrow that is in the world came 
very near her own heart, and wrung out the 
expression of her sympathy — 'God knows 
there's trouble enough in the world, and 
we've had enough ourselves since you were 
last at the Villa ; and now Heinrich is ailing, 
and he says the only cure for him is the 
churchyard.' 

As Frau Massinger spoke, she hfted up 
the corner of her apron, and wiped her eyes. 



\ 
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It was a strange mixture — the harsh voice, 
the keen cunning expression, the self-reliance 
of her active, business-like nature, and the 
touch of motherly affection that still blended 
with it alL 

Newton knew enough of Frau Massinger 
not to argue the worst from her lamenta- 
tions ; there was rarely sufficient joy in her 
heart for her to indulge in any other strain, 
and, whatever happened, she was sure to find 
some cause for murmur and repining. 

* I suppose he ia not married ? ' said New- 
ton, as his thoughts involuntarily wandered 
to a Uttle village church in England, and a 
pretty bride, looking all happiness and joy, 
whom he had once seen in this very room, 
by Heinrich's side, and had imagined their 
future undivided. 

*Ach, there it lies!' ejaculated the old 
woman ; and putting up her apron again, she 
wept with as much energy as she usually 
worked. 

* I may see Heinrich, may I not ? ' inter- 
posed Newton, glad of anything that he 
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could say to distract the good woman's 
thoughts ; but just then the old man himself 
appeared, with a huge tankard in one hand 
and a jug of the sourest of wine in the other, 
and placing both on the table as if they were 
made of lead, he came up to Newton, and 
in his old indistinct voice exclaimed : 

' Eight welcome, mein Herr V 

Frau Massinger dropped her apron ; her 
sorrow was too vehement not to be quickly 
over, and a few minutes after she was chaff- 
ing her husband at not having known the 
stranger. The old miller received her ban- 
tering as submissively as usual : he was no 
match for it, and in his younger days, before 
he had done honour to too many feasts by 
getting tipsy at them, he had had the good 
sense to perceive and to acknowledge this. 
The habit remained : whenever his wife 
scolded or ridiculed him, Massinger's face 
always assumed an expression of submission, 
and this seemed to blunt the force of her 
attack. 

Newton put his lips to the sour wine with 
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some repugnance ; then he held out his 
tankard to knock the mug which his host 
had taken from the shelf and had filled for 
himself. 

Massinger never lost an opportunity of 
doing his duty in this way ; his wife might 
frown and nod, but the old miller knew the 
cask that held the best wine, and when a 
stranger came, and he an Englishman and 
an old visitor at the villa, Massinger was not 
going to draw from an every-day cask, and, 
more than this, he was not going to let him 
drink it alone. Newton knocked glasses, or 
rather mugs, and thought of Heinrich as he 
did so ; but he did not express the thought. 
The old miller apparently was thinking of 
nothing but the draught before him, and 
Frau Massinger, with one hand on the latch 
of Heinrich's door, waited with the finger 
(rf her left hand on her lips till the mute 
merry-making was over. Then she beck- 
oned Mr. Newton into Heinrich's room. But 
the Heinrich of old was no longer there. 
Newton thought so, as he remembered him 
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with his fine, well-made figure, coining down 
the ladder from the mill with his sack on 
his shoulder, or turning the wheel to crush 
the apples, or threshing in the barn, laugh- 
ing as he did so, as if the labour were nought, 
or perhaps teasing Eosa, while he Hghtened 
her share in the work. 

Where was the Heinrich of long ago now? 
He was lying on the bed, with his thin hands 
crossed outside the coverlet, and his wan 
emaciated face looked as white as the pillow 
on which it rested. 

A tall slim figure, in deep black attire, 
made after the fashion of a nun's, left the 
bedside as Newton entered, and, drawing her 
coif closer over her face, walked to the other 
end of the room. 

'You are not going already, Fraulein 
Nesta? ' said the sick man, looking towards 
her. Involuntarily Newton followed the 
direction of his eyes, bright and yet lustre- 
less as they were. 

The face turned round ; much of it was 
hidden by the black close-fitting headdress. 
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which made the pale features look almost 
paler than they would otherwise have done, 
and the large dark eyes seemed larger from 
the black lines below them. She turned and 
looked, and their eyes met. They had not 
met for many long years, not since one gusty 
autumn evening, when the wail of storm and 
wind had seemed to echo the mute wail of 
his own heart, and, passing her open door, he 
had slipped in and placed his Bible as a 
parting remembrance between them. Had 
she heard his voice in the parlour, talking to 
Frau Massinger, and had she thought it like 
one she had known long ago? Had her 
heart beat as she listened, and had she left 
Heinrich's side to hide an emotion which 
was rarely visible beneath that nun-like dress? 
Perhaps so ; for she turned round now with 
a look of fond and eager recognition, and an 
expression, not of surprise, but of satisfac- 
tion. 

* Nesta, is it you ? ' he exclaimed ; and in 
a moment, seeing only the sweetness of the 
face, and the old, old look, he forgot the 
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garb that so transformed her, and held her 
in his arms. Nothing— not even the cross at 
her girdle — seemed a barrier to him now. 
Had he not vowed to traverse land and sea 
until he found her ? and having found her, 
what now could stand between them? It was 
a strange meeting by the bedside of the dying 
man ; and Uttle had Newton thought, as old 
associations and remembrances allured him 
to explore his former haunts among the 
mills of the valley, whom he should meet 
with there. In that moment each felt and 
knew that there was no longer a mystery 
between them. 

Nesta had not time to ask herself how he 
knew the history of her life ; she felt that he 
did know, and that was enough. They went 
together into the adjoining room, and then she 
told him of the vow she had taken to serve 
God in her soUtary life, and to live for Him, 
and how He had blessed her vow by giving 
her joy and peace. Dare she break it now 
by indulging in human love ? Newton looked 
at her as she spoke ; she seemed to him purer 
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and better than she had ever seemed before 
— a being holier than others, and yet more 
loveable. Surely no human love was ahen 
to her service to God. Might she not fulfil 
her vovsr still more thoroughly in the nearer 
duties of her home, and live, not for herself, 
but for others? There were only a few whis- 
pered words spoken between them, but they 
were words which made Newton's heart thrill 
with happiness. Nesta's face wore an expres- 
sion of greater calm and peace than ever. 
And as they talked, there fell at Newton's feet 
two little withered heartseases from the book 
she carried in her hand. He picked them 
up, but he did not replace them. Nesta 
pointed silently to the cross — she had found 
her heart's ease there. 

A movement from Heinrich recalled her 
to the adjoining room. The shght bustle 
had made his mind wander again, and he 
was talking to Kosa. 

'Can you tell him anything of Eosa?' 
suggested Nesta. ' Have you heard anything 
of her ? Does she still care for him ? 
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'She is married/ whispered Newton. 
' She married an English farmer, and is now 
the mother of seven children/ He spoke in 
English, but Heinrich seemed intuitively to 
understand the subject of the whispered 
communication . 

* You know,' cried Heinrich, raising him- 
self with a feeble eflTort ; ' you are talking of 
her ; tell me too. Does she remember me 
still? Does she, can she, love me?' His 
voice was unnaturally loud with excitement 
and agitation. No one answered. Then Nesta 
went very softly up to him and whispered : 

' In the Eesurrection they neither marry 
nor are given in marriage, but are as the 
angels of God in heaven.' 

Heinrich clasped his hands. 

Nesta's words had been the nunc dimittis 
of his soul. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

THE KAID. 

Is it warm in that green yallej, 

Vale of childhood, where you dwell P 
Is it calm in that green yalley, 

Hound whose bournes such great hills swell P 
Are there giants in the valley P 

Giants leaving footprints yet P 
Are there angels in the valley P 

Tell me — I forget — Jean Ingdow, 

Halfway up the hill, overlooking the village, 
stood ViUa Stanley — ike Villa, as it was called 
by the people round, who had a sort of 
respect for its smooth turf and well-kept 
garden, and the general outside aspect of 
English comfort which the ViUa exhibited. 

It stood there, baking in the sun, on a 
hot August afternoon, with windows fast 
closed and blinds drawn down, that not a 
breath of the hot air might enter. There 
are, however, two sides to most things — two 

3? « . 
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Bides, perhaps, in every domestic history that 
looks so fair and bright to the outsider — and 
certainly in the aspect of the Villa. 

The side that did not overlook the village 
faced the wood, and was fiill of deep cool 
shadow and a kind of resinous perfume; 
the damp mossy ground rose elastic imder 
the tread, and there was an undefined sound 
of life among the moving branches. 

Not undefined was the sound of life round 
the Villa itself — childhood left to itself finds 
so many ways and means for amusement 
unthought of by older and perhaps wiser 
heads, which have learned to make calcula- 
tions and to study weights unknown to the 
arithmetic of the school-room. 

Til tell you what,' said Dick, the eldest 
of four youngsters' : * I have a scheme. We 
will pretend we are all living in a wild place, 
a sort of Eobinson Crusoe island, and that 
we have to keep away the savages and the 
wild beasts, and to live on the things we 
catch.' 

* But there won't be any savages or wild 
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beasts here/ interposed Ernie, who was three 
years younger, and thought it would be hard 
work on this hot afternoon to have to enact 
the prey whom his brother was pursuing. 
* I don't want there to be wild beasts at all, 
and there won't be anything to catch/ 

' Won't there, though ?' said Dick. ' I'll 
soon make something. Til tell you what — 
we'U have great fun ; we will make a raid 
on the kitchen, and see what Katchen has 
got there. I know there is lots of fruit, for 
I saw Arnold gathering it, and we might get 
the things before they go in to dessert.' 

* Won't it be stealing?' suggested little 
Gertrude. 

' Stealing ! I should think it wouldn't. It 
will be just a raid— that's what it was called in 
the book Uncle Tom sent me at Christmas — 
and we will take what we can, and be off* 
before Katchen has recovered her senses. 
Oh, it wiU be such fun I and then Katchen 
will go to Babette, and will say, ** Ach, die 
junge Englanderl" and Babette will go to 
mamma and will say, " Die yong gentlemen 

g2 
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view of one way of approach to the back 
premises of the house, and Uttle Gertrude 
was stationed in the opposite direction. 
' Now, stay there,' he said, ' Gerty, dear, and 
listen ; you will, won't you? and if you hear 
anyone coming, you've only to say " Dick " as 
loud as you can, and I shall be sure to hear 
you.' 

But Gerty, who would do anything under 
her brother's protection, did not like the 
idea of remaining there alone, and her small 
face was puckering up for a burst of crying, 
when Dick said, encouragingly, ' You know, 
Gerty, dear, I'm close by, and we'll have such 
a feast presently, and you shall have the best 
of everything ;' and without waiting for an 
answer, he lejft his little sister among the tall 
shrubs, and ran off to the scene of operation. 

AUce forgot her misgiving in the excite- 
ment of the task. It was certainly great fiin 
when Dick brought her his first booty and she 
conveyed it to the wood, and she went back- 
wards and forwards as fast as her steps could 
carry her, laden with the goodly spoil. She 
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was in the middle of her third journey — thia 
time with a bowl of cream that had been 
placed ready for dessert — ^when Qerty's voice 
was heard : * Dick, Dick ! do come, Dick ! ' 
And as the small powers of endurance came 
to an end, there was a loud burst of crying. 
Other ears besides Dick's and Alice*s heard 
it. The drawing-room bell rang violently, 
and Babette was despatched to see what was 
the matter. Alice tried ineffectually to 
reach the wood ; the cream splashed over 
her clean Holland frock, and Babette was 
in full pursuit of the fugitive. Dick, who 
was looking on, and seemed to think the dis- 
covery a part of the play, clapped his hands, 
and called to his sister to leave her prize 
and escape ; but Alice's courage had been 
already taxed to the uttermost and was 
beginning to wane. It was no use defying 
Babette, for the power was all on one side, 
and the humiliation of defeat was only in- 
creased by delay ; so AUce made the best of 
it by a very humble apology. Few httle 
girls could have made their excuses more 
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nicely and winningly than Alice did, and 
they sounded all the prettier from the broken 
German in which they were couched ; but 
Babette was inexorable, and Dick and his 
sister, almost without a hearing, were pro- 
nounced * unverbesserhch * (incorrigible). 

The fun for that day was at an end ; the 
little ones were conveyed indoors, and placed 
in solitary confinement on two stools in the 
nursery, and forbidden, under heavy penalty, 
to find amusement in their wearisome 
punishment. Dick and Alice remained in 
the garden — ^Dick cross and out of sorts, and 
Alice provokingly repentant. Dick had still 
hopes that the wild life he had read of was 
practicable ; but it was not so, even he was 
obliged to confess, so long as Alice refiised 
to help him in it To escape Babette's sur- 
veillance was the one object of Dick's life ; 
but a Kttle girl, with frocks and sashes and 
long hair to be kept in order, knows that such 
surveillance is necessary to her very existence, 
and succumbs accordingly. With Dick, 
Babette had but one powerful threat, and 
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that was, to tell his father. She had no 
authority of her own with him, and she knew 
it, but she knew also that there was no one 
of whom Dick stood in such awe as he did 
of his father ; and Mr. Stanley could at times 
be harsh enough and loud enough to suit 
even Babette's desires. 

Mr. Stanley had some pecuhar views 
about his children. He liked to have them 
at home, though rarely in his company ; he 
liked them to be to a certain extent free 
from control, and yet he was surprised that, 
in foUowing their own devices, they too 
often followed them to do evil, and day after 
day, as Babette complained of their misde- 
meanours, he asserted his resolve to send 
them to school — a resolve that came to 
nothing. He had come to Germany for his 
wife's health ; and little as she saw of her 
children, on account of her delicacy, she 
could not bear them separated from her. 
And Mr. Stanley never thwarted his wife's 
wishes. Whatever she liked or fancied or 
desired, whatever money could procure or 
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afiection could bestow, was lavished upon 
her. He was very fond of her; he had 
married her for love eleven years ago, and 
they had eleven years of happy married life 
to look back upon. This afternoon he had 
been absent on business in the neighbouring 
town, and Dick, as he sat with Alice in the 
garden after their escapade, communicated 
to her his resolve to go and meet his father at 
the station, and teU his story before Babette 
could get a hearing. To resolve and to do 
was with Dick one and the same thing : he 
was so quick in following his impulses that 
Babette even suggested that he was without 
a conscience, and she frequently asserted that 
she did not think Master Dick was to be 
trusted an inch out of her sight. Alice cer- 
tainly hinted the expediency of referring to 
Babette for permission to go, but Dick had 
too many doubts to agree to this, and the 
fresh excitement contributed so materially, 
towards the return of his good humour, that 
he took the trouble to explain to Alice the 
advantages to arise from the step he was 
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taking, and he set off in capital spirits. He 
was no sooner on the road to meet his fether, 
than the idea of self-defence had been ex- 
changed for one of complaint against 
Babette and her tyranny. He rehearsed his 
little speech, and felt satisfied with its effect. 
Then he whistled as he walked along, and 
as he sat astride on the bar that prohibits 
traffic across the hne as the trains come in, 
he felt himself, in spite of Babette and her 
invectives, as happy as a king. 

'You didn't expect me, papa,' he ex- 
claimed, as Mr. Stanley appeared. ' I knew 
you wouldn't, and it was such fun coming 
down all alone, and not telling any one. 
Alice knew, but I do hope she won't tell 
when they call me in for tea.' 

* But won't mamma be frightened if she 
hears you are not to be found ?' 

' Oh ! I never thought of that ; but mam- 
ma will guess, I am sure, or Ahce will tell 
A^r, if she is very dreadftdly frightened. 

There was a pause for a few minutes, and 
father and son walked on in silence. Dick's 
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thoughts reverted to the escapade of the after- 
noon. Now that he was going to mention 
it, it did not seem quite so easy as it had done 
an hour before, and his own part in it seemed 
decidedly less glorious. The rehearsed 
speech was so difficult to begin ; it had quite 
another effect when it had to be uttered in 
his father's presence. 

' Were you always good, papa, when you 
were a little boy ? ' he began at last. It was 
not at all what he had intended to say, but 
it was the idea that occurred to him after 
some serious deUberation. ' I can't be good ; 
and then Babette teazes me so, and makes 
me naughty, I am sure.* 

'What, you have been naughty to-day, 
and got into a scrape again ? ' 

* Yes, papa.' 

' Well, Dick, it's the same story day after 
day ; you will have to go to school, and have 
all this knocked out of you. And your 
mother, too ; you have really no considera- 
tion.' 

* Oh, papa, I wouldn't vex mamma for all 
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the world, but somehow I never see the 
harm till the thing is done, and then it's too 
late/ 

Dick wondered why his father made no 
rejoinder ; his manner was so grave that the 
boy half expected a sermon on this last 
avowal, but none came, and Dick for once 
in his hfe found his tactics had been success- 
fill, and in his own mind he thought papa 
very joUy not to be more angry. 

' You may run in and tell mamma I am 
home,' said Mr. Stanley presently, * and you 
may say that I am going up to speak to 
Massinger on business, and then you may 
come with me if you Hke.' 

* I do like, papa, but I'm not quite sure — ' 
He hesitated, and his face grew very red, for 
to confront the authorities at home without 
his father's presence was an idea not before 
dreamt of, and happy as he was in having 
got out of the worst of the scrape with his 
father, he had yet serious misgivings as to the 
state of things apart from him. ' You see,, 
mamma heard the story from Babette, and I 
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know Babette made it as bad as it could be, 
and mamma may be angry with me. And 
besides, Babette will be calling me in to tea, 
and I shall have to go.' 

Mr. Stanley could scarcely help smiling 
at the list of small troubles. . 

' And what was the story, after all ? ' he 
said, *for you have never told me.' 

* Oh I it was a story of a raid. It was out 
of Uncle Tom's book, and we thought we 
would do the same; we wanted to live 
like wild people, and catch things, and 
steal our food, and so we got into the 
kitchen — ' 

' And stole my dinner, eh ?' said his father, 
kindly. 

' Oh, papa ! not so bad as that ; we only 
took some things that didn't matter at all, 
and it would have been such fun, but Gerty, 
who kept watch, got frightened, and began 
to cry, and then Babette came, and it was 
all found out, and she made a row, and took 
Ernie and Gerty away.' 

* Well, so long as you didn't steal my 
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dinner, and frighten mamma, TU forgive you. 
Come along, we will both go in and set 
the matter right.' 

They went through the verandah into a 
pretty room on the ground floor, not too 
spacious in size to look bare with the mode- 
rate amount of furniture it contained. There 
was no carpet on the floor, which was formed 
of various coloured woods arranged sym- 
metrically ; the centre of the room was left 
empty, a basket full of flowers stood in the 
window, and at one end of the room there 
was an oval table in front of a sofa, two arm- 
chairs, one on either side of it, and a few 
light cane chairs, placed with greater atten- 
tion to form than to elegance. The room 
looked un-English, chiefly from its want of 
furniture, but there was no doubt as to the 
nation to which its occupants belonged, for 
not only the medley of books and work on 
the table betrayed it, but the appearance of 
the inmates themselves. 

' You are here at last, Frank ; is not the 
train late?' said the elder of the two ladies. 
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rising from the Bofa on which she had been 
lying. She was a tall, graceful-looking 
woman, with refined but rather unexpressive 
features, and small thin hands that looked 
uselessly delicate. 

Frank Stanley walked across the room, 
now and then making a step on tiptoe to 
prevent the creaking of his boots, and took 
the armchair next the sofa. 

' No, it was not late. I found Dick there 
waiting for me. It seems he got into trouble 
this afternoon, and he came down to tell me 
about it.' 

* He is very troublesome.* 

^He promises amendment, and I should 
like to trust his promise. If it goes on, he 
must be sent to school.' 

The last few words sounded rather as if 
uttered as a threat to his sick wife than to 
the boy ; he drew in his breath as if for an 
inaudible whistle, and walked towards the 
window. 

' I have seen Harry Newton to-day, and he 
talks of coming over here for a little; he 
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has been in Switzerland, with some friends 
who are going straight home, but he has no 
fancy for knocking about London in this hot 
weather. I hope he will not be telling 
Dick no end of his wild adventures.' 

He stood for a momefit or two at the 
window, but his remark elicited no reply. 
Mrs. Stanley was thinking of Dick and the 
possible influence, perhaps danger, of such 
a companion ; her sister Nesta felt that the 
news were really intended for her, though 
not addressed to her, and she was conscious 
of a look of very keen scrutiny directed to 
her while they were uttered; but not a 
feature changed its expression in that 
curiously expressive face. 

' Come Dick, boy,' said Mr. Stanley at last, 
' you may go with me to Massinger's, but 
we must have no more wild men's raids, or 
you won't get off so easily.' He walked out 
through the open window, and joined the 
child, who was standing there switching off 
the heads of some of Arnold the gardener's 
choicest flowers. 

D 
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Nesta did not raise her head till Mr. 
Stanley was gone ; perhaps an attentive ob- 
server might have remarked that she bent 
over her work a Uttle more earnestly, and 
that her deft fingers plied the needle a little 
more vigorously. There was a strange 
mixture in her, apparent even to ordinary 
observers, of great gentleness and great firm- 
ness. Her soft voice had in it a tone of 
decision that curiously blended with its 
sweetness, and the strong outline of chin and 
slight compression of lip unmistakeably 
evidenced strength of character. She looked 
up as soon as Mr. Stanley had left the room, 
and began folding up her work. Then she 
went and sat beside her sister on the sofa. 

' Do you think Frank means to send the 
boy to school '? began Mrs. Stanley. ' How 
flushed you are 1 ' 

'I have been bending over my work,' 
said Nesta ; ' the thread got into knots.' 

' Is it right again now ? ' 

' I have put it by for another time — ^it was 
all entangled. Don't think of Dick,' she 
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added in quite another tone, 'you know 
Frank never forgets to consult your wishes 
in everything.' 

She was right ; Frank did not. His wife's 
wish was the law of the house. Meanwhile 
Mr. Stanley and his Uttle son walked up 
the valley towards the mill. Dick had 
quite recovered himself by this time, and 
while Mr. Stanley walked, Dick maintained 
a brisk trot by his side, the little knicker- 
bockered legs keeping pace with the long 
ones of his father. But when they reached 
the mill, they found their walk fruitless, 
for Miiller Massinger and his whole family 
had already started off to the Kirchweih in 
the neighbouring village of Hochstadten. 
The only person left on the premises was 
Eosa Eudolf, the pretty field-girl, who ful- 
filled the manifold duties in the Massinger 
establishment of cow-girl, field-labourer, 
and domestic servant, and whose lot in Ufe 
was far from enviable. The red rims round 
her eyes to-night looked very much like 
traces of the tears that had been shed when 

J) 2 
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village school up to that prescribed age 
when the rite of confirmation is administered, 
and the boy and giri are released from the 
studies of childhood. The miller's servant 
and the miller's child had both daily 
returned to their respective homes to labour 
in the fields ; both had done their work 
barefoot, both had been accustomed to hard 
fare and a busy hfe ; but one was a wealthy 
peasant and the other a poor servant. 
Heinrich had loved Eosa without thinking of 
difficulties ; he had loved her without count- 
ing the cost that such a love involved. For 
Heinrich's heart was not in his own keep- 
ing. Heinrich was a good parti for some 
peasant's daughter, and Heinrich's mother 
with her keen eyes had already decided on 
one whose guldens might render her desir- 
able. She was the daughter of another rich 
miller in the valley, and the two mothers 
had talked the matter over as they sipped 
their cofiee, and dipped their zwiebacks into 
it. Frau Dreuser enlarged on her daughter's 
dower, and Frau Massinger descanted on 
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Heinrich's present and future wealth ; and 
having settled the weighty matter of the 
happiness of two human hearts very much 
to their own satisfaction, Frau Dreuser pro- 
ceeded to admire Frau Massinger's toilette, 
felt her stuff gown approvingly, smoothed 
her soft silk neckerchief, and never forgot 
the unfailing question as to what each had 
cost, Frau Massinger was not proof against 
the temptation of following her example, but 
we must do the good miUer's wife the justice 
to acknowledge that these small matters of 
business had less attraction for her than the 
more weighty one of how to make the 
money by which such adornments were to 
be procured. 

Heinrich had received the intimation with 
very natural indifference; he had danced 
with Dreuser's Marie at the last year's Kirch- 
weih, but he was very far from loving her 
in consequence ; and it was not until he had 
seen Eosa Rudolf, and learned by a little 
experience what love is, that he seemed by 
intuition to understand that it had after all 
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something to do with marriage. At tlie 

Earchweih to-night, he had made a half 

promise not to dance with Marie Dreuser ; 

when he had made it, it seemed very easy to 

him indeed to forbeir, for the Utde girl at 

his side was looking up to him with those 

sweet imploring eyes that fascinated him. 

He always felt himself very strong when he 

was with her, and she leaned on him as a 

weaker thing wiU do for support ; though I am 

not sure that after all he was not the feebler 

of the two, and that with all his fine upright 

figure and handsome face, he did not lack 

that backbone of character which is a real 

support to oneself and to others. 

lisette's bridegroom was to be at the Kirch- 
weih to-night, and lisette was to dance with 
him, and to let all the world know that she 
was to be Frau Mittler before many weeks 
were over. Lisette seemed to regard the pros- 
pect with great composure. Otto Mittler was a 
wealthy young farmer in the adjacent village ; 
he was very steady, by no means handsome, 
and not at all lover-like, but the match had 
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been arranged between the two mothers, and 
lisette, whose heart had never been touched, 
and whose simple phlegmatic nature knew of 
few emotions, had accepted, we cannot say 
the lover, but the bridegroom, of her mother s 
choice. 

Heinrich had been round to the back of 
the mill before starting, and had found Eosa 
in the bam threshing with the men, and he 
had followed her out of the bam, and had 
given her a kiss, and had piromised to dance 
with her. And this was one reason why 
Eosa's tears had flowed; she really loved 
Heinrich, and for his sake she wished that 
she were rich like Lisette. But she did not 
long sit doing nothing ; in a few minutes she 
was at work again, but her eyes were red, 
and there were dark rims round them. 
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CHAPTER n. 



THE TRYST. 



Yoa aajy yonll siany me, if I be willing. 

Am TcuLOkeiL 

Nesta Gordon was some years younger than 
her sister. At the time of Maiy's engage- 
ment to Frank Stanley, she was a girl in the 
schoolroom, old enough to be keenly alive to 
all that was going on, and young enough to 
be left unnoticed in the midst of more ex- 
citing interests. Masters came and went, 
and praised and blamed ; and Nesta, deep in 
the intricacies of French grammar, or prac- 
tising ponderous sonatas, or stooping over 
her water-colours, was supposed to have 
neither eyes nor ears for the world into which 
her sister had already entered. But Nesta's 
thoughts were not always on the task before 
her. It is true, her sister's world was not 
her world ; she had no desire for the gay 
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dresses of the wedding trousseau which she 
heard discussed ; the balls, and the concerts, 
and the operas, unknown pleasures as they 
were to her, had little attraction for her ; 
but she had a secret happiness of her own, 
which sometimes strangely interfered with 
schoolroom duties. 

' I shall keep Nesta a child,' her mother 
used to say, ' till Mary is married ; she is 
too young to be brought out at present ; ' 
and so they left her as a child to her own 
devices. It was scarcely strange that at 
seventeen, she began to feel herself no longer 
a child ; that suddenly it dawned upon her 
that there was such a thing as love — ^not 
learned second-hand through her sister's 
engagement — but learned truly and deeply 
as a treasure she herself possessed. 

They had met as boy and girl — Nesta 
Gordon and Hugh Arden. They had met 
months before, when Hugh had first arrived 
in England, with the reputation of a Scape- 
grace, having run away from a desk in his 
uncle's office at Calcutta, and worked his 
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way home as a sailor on board a merchant 
vessel. The bait had neither been love of 
the sea nor friends in England ; to escape 
the weary work that he hated had been the 
one sole incitement. But he fomid the work 
he had chosen was little preferable ; he could 
have endured the toil and exposure, but the 
companionship rendered it unbearable. As 
the son of an old friend, Hugh Arden was 
received at Mr. Gordon's house, and he and 
Nesta, having little in common with the rest 
of the family, were inclessantly thrown to- 
gether. No one questioned what was beneath 
the rough exterior of the sailor boy — no one 
guessed the sensitive feehngs, the refined 
mind and the poetic imagination which lay 
beneath the shy manner and silent ways ; no 
one but Nesta found it out, as • the boy and 
girl wandered about her father's woods, or 
sat together under the beech trees. Nesta 
listened to strange stories of scenes and 
places in other lands, wild stories of his life 
before the mast on stormy nights, weird tales 
of wonderful adventures such as she had 
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never dreamed o£ Often, too, when all the 
rest were out, Hugh would steal up into the 
schoolroom, and Nesta's French exercise 
would be forgotten as they pored together 
over volumes which she had never before 
cared to open. We human beings are not 
wooden dolls that can be played with ; we 
may have shining hair, and bright eyes in 
common with them, but that is all ; we have 
souls to be repelled or attracted, and hearts 
that beat sometimes when they should not, 

Nesta was only seventeen, and she knew 
nothing of all this ; she only knew what she 
had learned in the schoolroom from a very 
strict governess, who had taught her to 
make wonderful calculations with algebraical 
letters, and had instructed her in historical 
lore with the most careful precision, and had 
read deep books with her on moral subjects, 
but who had left her in perfect ignorance of 
the world she was to enter, and in her 
virtuous discipline had scarcely allowed her 
the initiation of a harmless novel. Nesta, 
with her warm childish heart and inexpe- 
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rienced eyes, might have fallen into any snare 
or pitfall that love might have placed in her 
way ; love, that great blessing of the human 
race, which, like all good gifts, can be so 
changed in its contact with the evil in human 
nature, that it is transformed into a curse 
instead. 

The two children had become lovers, while 
the little world around them were engrossed 
with the maturer lovers below. Their names 
became coupled together before the wise 
heads of the house were aware of what they 
were doing. Hugh and Nesta, companions, 
messengers, helpers, intruders, always to- 
gether. But they were no longer children ; 
at seventeen, childish feelings are waning, 
and maturer ones are taking their place. 
One day, Hugh told Nesta of the great love 
he bore her, and in her simple way, half 
child, half maiden, she told him how she 
returned it. In secret they promised each 
other one day to be man and wife. Yet it 
was a secret ; even to Nesta it seemed like 
the promise of a child, to be realised and 
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fulfilled years hence, and there was a sweet 
mystery to them both in the knowledge of 
their secret love and its truth and depth. 
But a bird of the air shall carry the voice, 
and that which hath wings shall tell the 
matter. It would be diflSicult to say how 
the secret got afloat, but it did ; some eaves- 
dropper heard the plighted troth, and whis- 
pered; some eye saw the stolen kiss, and 
revealed it. Nesta was banished to the 
schoolroom more rigidly than ever, and 
Hugh was prohibited access to it. Alas! 
the deed was done before the bar was drawn. 
The poor little heart had been stolen before 
the theft was discovered, so stolen that to re- 
cover it was impossible. So they told — told 
the whole tale, and reaped the consequences. 
Hugh was a scapegrace and a runaway; 
what had he to do with Nesta Gordon ? he 
had filled her mind with fancies, and she 
must get rid of them. 

Nesta hstened in silence — ^she felt that 
something terrible must happen. The child- 
love grew into the woman's love in a few 
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short hours. Alone, upstairs in the school- 
room, surrounded with associations of 
happiness, the books they had read together, 
the nausic they had played together, she 
guessed the decree that was to be her 
doom. She could almost hear her father's 
voice below in the library, telling Hugh that 
he w^as to leave the house. She fancied she 
could distinguish words of reproach and 
anger, and then hushed pauses, when she 
imagined Hugh was speaking in his soft 
kind voice ; and then the door closed, and 
there were footsteps, but no one came near 
her. When was Hugh to go, and where ? 

A servant told her that he had already 
gone to London to purchase his outfit, and 
to secure a passage in some American vessel. 
She hoped against hope, that he might still 
appear in his accustomed place, but day by 
day passed, and Hugh's name was never 
mentioned, nor his absence alluded to. 

No one took much note of Nesta, amid 
the noisy festivities that were going on. The 
wedding day came nearer and nearer, and 
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the house was full of visitors in preparation 
for the event. 

Nesta, in her white dress and moss rose 
wreath, looked perhaps the prettiest of the 
bridesmaids who followed in her sister's 
train. At any rate, two of those assembled 
thought so. Harry Newton, Frank Stanley's 
best man, had never seen her before, and she 
seemed to him like an apparition of beauty 
which he never forgot. Kneeling, too, among 
the groups around the altar, there was one 
uninvited guest, and Nesta met his eye 
gazing at her with the deepest love and, 
admiration. It was Hugh. He had not 
joined them till they had reached the 
church, and as the marriage service went on, 
Nesta and Hugh heard in every word of it 
the tryst of their own love. 

* The vessel sails to-night,' said Hugh to 
Mr. Gordon, as soon as the ceremony was 
over, ' but I would not have missed to-day 
for anything. I had only just time to run 
down and bid you all good-bye.* 

The toasts were loud and merry round 

£ 
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the festive table, and the guests were many, 
and few noticed that one seat was vacant. 
Harry Newton noticed it, and as he proposed 
the bridesmaids' health, his eye wandered in 
vain in search of one. But Nesta was not 
there. No one heard the parting words that 
passed between her and Hugh ; no one but 
he heard the promise that her lips uttered. 
The promise to be faithful and true to him, 
and to wait for the day that to her young 
heart seemed almost near, when Hugh wa^ 
to return from CaUfomian gold mines, rich 
in treasures of untold wealth, and able to 
come and claim the bride he should then 
have a right to caU his own. And Hugh, 
with his own heart fiill of grief and heaviness, 
cheered her with the hope which he scarcely 
shared, and talked of a fixture which was to 
be, and of happiness and union which 
nothing was to mar. So they parted ; and 
Hugh went off to the vessel lying ready to 
sail for America, and Nesta went back to her 
solitary room in the moss rose wreath and 
wedding dress that seemed such a mockery 
to her feelings. 
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' Perhaps had Harry Newton seen her again 
that day it would have saved a great deal 
of misery and suspense. But the world we 
live in is not intended to be a pleasure- 
ground ; we may believe that all the troubles 
and annoyances and hardships over which 
we groan are designed for our ultimate 
good, and that all tend in some way or other 
to the moulding and forming of our character. 
Nesta was .not physically the better for all 
she had suffered, and when some months 
after it was decided that Frank Stanley and 
his wife were to go abroad, they asked 
Nesta to accompany them, both for her own 
pleasure and for theirs. Nesta, who had 
scarcely left the school-room, and knew 
nothing of places and people but what she 
had learned in lesson books, was charmed with 
the proposal. There is nothing much more 
agreeable to a girl of eighteen than the idea of 
travel ; for once it has the charm of novelty. 
After that time, if we have not seen 
cathedrals and ruins and old towns, we have 
seen pictures of them ; and we know the 

£ 2 . 
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Gothic fagades and the broken towers and the 
gabled streets so well from these, that when 
we do have the lucky chance of seeing them 
for the first time, there is no feeling of 
surprise ; — I am not sure that there is not 
often one of disappointment. 

By degrees, Nesta's heart grew calmer 
and happier. The promise given was a 
sacred promise for ever, but the ceaseless 
longing for its fulfilment lapsed into a 
restfiil trust. It was no hard thing to have 
promised to love no one else. How could 
she, she thought, loving him so entirely. 
The ardour of * Love's first flash in youth ' 
was perhaps gradually quenched, but the 
secret between them of their mutual love 
became a light, lightening her whole life ; 
and the promise given grew into a help and 
a support, strengthening her for action and 
for work. Everything, even small acts, 
became associated with the absent. Duty 
began to claim a kinship with Love. The 
dream of happiness that comes across some 
young lives was refused to hers. But in 
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its stead, the reaUties of life were giving 
her strength and vigour; perhaps even, 
struggling as she did against the old long- 
ing of her heart, she was becoming an 
ascetic. 

This was one phase. The next, the riper 
one, was to find Love in Duty. The 
strength that had grown out of struggle 
and victory, became united with tenderness 
and unselfishness, as other claims on her 
heart arose in her sister's children. And 
that true love which can brighten all sad 
lives, and cheer all sad hearts, shed its light 
upon hers and dispelled the shadows ; httle 
nephews and nieces, Dick and Alice, and 
Ernie and Gerty, clustered round her and 
loved her only second to their mother, who, 
like themselves, could not do anything 
without Aunt JSTesta. 

* I don't know what I should do without 
Nesta,' Mrs. Stanley had said one day to her 
husband. 

' She is not going, is she ? ' 

'No, I hope not; only someone else 
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might want her more than we do. Your 
friend Mr. Newton, the other day, seemed 
quite out of spirits, I thought, when he said 
good-bye.' 

' I did not notice it ; he and my brother 
Tom, you know, have put their heads 
together to disapprove of my setthng 
abroad ; I think he was only annoyed at 
ray sticking to it, nothing more.' 

But Mrs. Stanley's eyes had seen more 
truly. Newton's admiration for the little 
bridesmaid had grown into something 
stronger, and as he had said good-bye, and 
had walked away, there was but one 
thought in his mind, and that was of the 
woman he had left standing there. A strange 
emotion had come over him as he had held 
her small hand in his, and the vision of her 
as he saw her then haunted him for many a 
day to come. It haunted him through 
years of suspense and hope and despair, 
till his youth and hers had passed away. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

CINDERELLA AND HEE SHOE. 

My friends were poor, but honest ; so's my love. 

Air» WeU that Ends Wdl. 

It was five o'clock in the evening, and the 
Hochstadten road was crowded with people. 
It was a long hot dusty road, as the valley 
widened and the woods could afford less 
shade, but no one seemed to care for either 
sun or dust. Everybody was in holiday 
clothes, matrons with their high white caps 
and black gowns, and neat black necker- 
chiefs, and girls in bright colours, usually 
purple or green, with aprons and kerchiefs in 
glaring contrast — most of them short compact 
figures, with a type of face which in England 
would certainly not be reckoned beautiful. 
Now and then a waggon passed along full of 
people ; girls and boys eating apples and 
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kuchens, men smoking, and women knitting. 
Now an old man went halting by; one 
almost wondered what he had to do with 
a Edrchweih and its merry dance ; and yet a 
Kirchweih is a national, and I might almost 
say a religious festival, and none willingly 
absent themselves from it. Presently a 
waggon came along laden with provisions ; 
kuchens or breadcakes, a yard square, 
covered with rows of plums or apples, loaves 
of black bread a foot and a-half in length ; 
and even more substantial deUcacies in the 
shape of Brobdignag sausages of various de- 
nominations. Eating and drinking and 
merry-making certainly seem the lieart and 
soul of a Kirchweih. 

It is not so very long ago in England that 
there were institutions very similar to the 
Kirchweih of Germany. For the Kirchweih, 
like the English ' veasts ' in the vale of the 
White Horse, is a feast of the dedication, and 
has to a certain extent a sort of sacred charac- 
ter* Each village has its own Kirchweih, 
to which young and old, and high and low, 
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and rich and poor repair, a festival to which 
all look forward, and at which all rancour 
and enmity seem forgotten, and friends and 
foes meet in perfect harmony. For days 
before, preparations are going on ; the fatted 
calf is killed, and sheep and oxen are led to 
the shambles, and the large light Kirchweih 
cakes are made, and all the ' weeks ' of 
the surrounding bakeries are bespoken. 
Bands of itinerant musicians flock to the 
festive village, and present themselves at 
every beerhouse, satisfied to share the fiin 
and partake of the hospitality they are sure 
to meet with. There is no insobriety, no 
immoderate revelry; the young men and 
girls dance, the matrons gossip over their 
stockings, and the patriarchs of the village 
sit over their schoppens and smoke. To- 
night there are the village schoolmaster, the 
master of the quarry works, the butcher, the 
miller, and the farm servant, all talking 
together by the door of the ' Harp ; ' there is 
a feeling of fellowship amongst them all, and 
the festival, if it has lost some of the sanctity 
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which its name implies, still retains the best 
sanctity of aU, namely, brotherly kindness. 

The Massingers, like most of the other 
wealthy peasants of the valley, dispensed their 
favours from beer-house to beer-house. 
From the ' Harp ' to the ' Prince,' from the 
* Prince ' to the ' Eagle.' At the ' Harp,' the 
music was loud and merry, and the supper 
tables were filled with friends, and there the 
old miller regaled his party on sausages 
and potatoes, and emptied bottle after bottle 
of the light Auerbach wine. Lisette found 
her bridegroom waiting for her, and they all 
sat down together at the oblong table in the 
supper room ; Lisette looking very buxom 
and stolid, and not at all like a bride. 
Neither she nor Otto Mittler seemed to have 
any peculiar enjoyment of each other's society; 
Lisette's honest, good-humoured face wore 
the same expression to each, and Mittler's 
attention was absorbed by the sausages she 
handed, and the wine she dispensed. 

As soon as the supper was over, he asked 
her to dance with him. There were prettier 
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girls than lisette in the dancing room, 
waiting for partners, but then they were not 
worth twelve hundred guldens like Lisette, 
and though all were friends at a Kirchweih, 
Lisette's fianc^ knew how to estimate the 
worth of his bride. 

' Where is Heinrich T said Mittler. ' I 
thought we should have found him here. 
There is Marie Dreuser — I have seen her 
refuse several partners already; I suppose 
she is waiting for him.' 

* She'll have to wait long enough to- 
night, then,' said a voice behind. It was 
Arnold, the gardener at the Villa. But what 
could he know of the love aJBTairs of the 
valley? 

'Vm sorry Marie should be waiting for 
him,' said Lisette, good naturedly. ' Hein- 
rich has no desire for dancing, and he does a 
thing unwillingly when it is expected of him. 
There he is, standing in the doorway. 

' Are you not going to dance to-night ?' 
said Otto to him, a few minutes after, as 
he passed him with Lisette on his arm. 
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^ Cannot say ; maybe when the right 
partner appears.' 

' So ! is she not here already ? I know of 
more than one whom I should imagine would 
be glad to dance with Heinrich Massinger.' 

'Each to his own taste/ said Heinrich 
curtly ; and as Otto and Lisette turned away 
in the waltz, he walked into the court- 
yard. 

He felt dull and dissatisfied, and half in- 
dined to return home and look after the 
Cinderella who was so late in making her 
appearance. 

At the last Kirchweih he had danced 
with any girl, looking out only for those 
who minded their steps and kept their time, 
and had a neat foot and a light figure ; he 
had danced with Marie Dreuser perhaps 
more than anyone, simply because she was 
one of the best dancers in the room ; he had 
not counted how often he had asked her to 
be his partner, but she had, and the small 
Auerbach world had looked on, and had 
talked of Heinrich and Marie as likely to be 
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engaged. The respective mothers had looked 
on also — Frau Massinger with her keen 
shrewd eyes, and Frau Dreuser with easy, 
complacent satisfaction; they had already 
settled the marriage treaty like two skilful 
diplomatists, and they were not sorry at this 
small revelation of what was to be. But 
Heinrich never cared for Marie, never loved 
her with his heart, and now and then, when 
he heard her talked of as is future bride, he 
rather ridiculed the notion, and if it did ever 
come into his mind that it might be, it was 
not because he loved her, but because 
Dreuser's Marie was known to have guldens, 
and cows and land, and had been brought 
up thriftily and well, and could cook and 
bake and chum, and do all that a girl ought 
to do ; and this was all that many a man 
looked for. 

But love ! that is out of the question in 
peasant life in Germany. 

Then Eosa had come to work at the Mill, 
She was only a servant ; truly, in its fullest 
sense a maid of all work. There was com 
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to be threshed, and Eosa was sure to be 
found with the threshers in the barn. The 
grass in the meadow was to be mown, and 
Rosa was at work there with her short 
scythe and whetstone from morning till 
night. The waggon had to be loaded from 
the muck-heap, and Eosa stood with her 
bare feet on the inodoriferous heap, and 
•hurled it with her pitchfork into the waggon. 
It was the work she was hired to do, and 
Frau Massinger rated her in her harsh high 
voice when it was not done. But she did 
work also that she had not been hired to 
do ; a silent secret work, that no one, not 
even herself, was conscious of — she took 
Heinrich's heart by storm. 

She had used none of the arts that the 
rich peasant girls of the valley would have 
employed ; she had no thought of winning 
Heinrich's aflfection ; possibly it was just this 
that had made her all the more dangerous. 
In her lonely weary working life, she found 
one, and only one, who now and then gave 
her a pleasant smile, and instead of goading 
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her, helped her. Eosa was grateful for the 
help, but she was still more grateful for the 
smile. She had had a mother once, a 
mother just as* poor as herself; but her 
mother had loved her, and this was all the 
love that Rosa had ever known. Since her 
mother had died, things had gone worse and 
worse with her. Her tender, chnging 
nattire had found nothing to cling to ; 
nothing round which it could twine its affec- 
tions and rest. She grew angry and bitter 
against the world; the tenderest hearts, 
being those most easily wounded, are gene- 
rally the bitterest in their disappointment ; 
and Eosa, driven, and goaded, and scolded 
at Frau Massinger's, felt herself, before long, 
at enmity with all the world. 

With all the world but Heinrich. He 
smiled at her, and she gave him stolen, faint 
smiles back again. No one knows how love 
grows, but it does grow ; there was scarcely 
a word exchanged between them, and yet 
Eosa felt secretly glad when her work asso- 
ciated her with Heinrich, and Heinrich 
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sometimes felt his heart thrill with pleasure 
when he found her in the field. 

There was a sense of protection to Eosa 
in being near Heinrich ; Frau Massinger was 
less exacting, and Eosa, perhaps, did her 
work the better. 

Matters would probably have gone on in 
this way, and Heinrich, though he liked the 
girl, would have danced at the next Kirch- 
weih with Marie Dreuser, and the two 
mothers would have carried their point, but 
that the germ of pity, which is akin to love, 
began to take root and to expand. Prob- 
ably, if Frau Massinger had bullied Eosa less, 
Heinrich would have let her pass unnoticed, 
as he had done dozens before her. But 
Eosa was just the girl to be Frau Massinger's 
victim. She could not endure her delicate 
appearance and shm figure ; it seemed hke 
a constant reproach to herself as she urged 
her to work, and Eosa was a httle too 
refined and too pretty to suit Frau' Massin- 
ger's notions. So Frau Massinger scolded, 
and Eosa cried, sulked, and rebelled by 
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turns. The rebellion would have had but 
little effect on Heinrich, and the sulking 
would probably have merely excited amuse^ 
ment, but Heinrich could not look on un 
moved and see a pretty girl crying. 

' What is the matter ? ' he said one night 
in a tone softer and kinder than Bosa 
seemed ever to have heard before. He had 
found her in the bam crying bitterly. 

' The Frau is angry with me ; it's no use 
trying. I have worked so hard, much 
harder than ever before, and she is always 
still unsatisfied. I am so miserable ; I wish 
I had died when mother died.* 

'Don't say that,' interposed Heinrich; 
* mother gets cross ; you see, she works so 
hard herself, and she thinks everyone else 
must do so too ; but she has a good heart, 
and she wouldn't like you to cry.' 

'I am so miserable,' repeated Eosa, *I 
will go away ; but I don't know where to 
go ; I have no one to love me, and I don't 
care for anyone in the world.' 

' Eosa ! ' said the same soft manly voice. 
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The girl put her head down on her knees, 
held up her apron on both sides, and cried 
bitterly. 

' You are good/ she broke out at last, ' so 
good to me. I would work for you; I 
won't work for Frau Massinger.' 

She turned her face to him with a sort of 
appealing look; her eyes were swimming 
with tears, and her whole expression had in 
it something child-Hke, trustful, and implor- 
ing. 

Heinrich had never seen such a look 
before. ' Do it for my sake, Eosa,' he said ; 
* will you do it for me ? and will you love 
jne too a little bit ? ' 

Again the blue apron was lifted up on 
both sides of her face, but the sob this time 
was less passionate and convulsive. 

' I do love you,' she broke out again at 
last. ' You are the only human being who 
has ever been good to me ; I do love you, 
and I will do anything for you.' 

So they loved each other. Alas! for 
poor Marie Dreuser and the rich maidens of 
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the valley. Money may be very powerful 
and very attractive, but love is stronger still ; 
and in those few moments two hearts had 
drawn closer to each other than the wealth 
of guldens could ever have brought them. 

The only difference perceptible in either 
was that Bosa's work, done for love, sped 
better than that done for duty, and Heinrich, 
in the enjoyment of a feeling never known 
before, saw something before him in life 
better than the choice of a helpmeet with a 
dower of guldens instead of love. 

And yet when the Kirchweih came round, 
neither Heinrich nor Eosa was entirely 
happy. Bosa loved Heinrich too thoroughly 
to be triumphant in having supplanted ano- 
ther. To serve him, to work for him, to 
tend him, and to belong to him, was all 
die cared for ; and in the week-day labour 
she felt that she did all this ; but the village 
festival awakened other feelings, and this 
was why she had envied Lisette, as she got 
into her father's waggon. Might not Hein- 
rich be ashamed of her? What had she 

r2 
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to give Heinrich beyond her love and her 
service ? 

Heinrich, too, felt dull and dissatisfied. 
Not at first, when he had bid Eosa good-bye, 
and had promised to dance with her and 
to wait for her till she came, for then he 
was holding her hand, and looking at her 
face with its sweet trustful expression, and 
he did not at that moment care for anything 
else. But the Uttle bit of romantic enthu* 
siasm that had accompanied such a promise^ 
had vanished when he stood among the 
dancers, and there was a struggle in his own 
mind whether he should carry it out, or 
whether, after all, it was not more wise and 
perhaps more pleasant to keep the world in 
ignorance of his feehngs, and to amuse him- 
self as he fancied. 

' We have been looking for you ; are you 
not going to dance to-night?' said Herr 
Degenhardt, the portly butcher, as he passed 
through the courtyard on his way to ano^ 
ther hostelry, where he was going to spen(J 
more money, and to drink more wine* 
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' Come along with me ; we are just a party 
of five, and want another to make it even ; ' 
and he put his hand on Heinrich's shoulder, 
and they went away together. 

When they reached the supper table in 
the adjoining inn, there was only one person 
seated at it, and that was the very one 
whom Heinrich would gladly have avoided. 
It was Frau Dreuser, Marie's mother. He 
did not Uke to ask who the other three 
were who were coming ; he waited pa- 
tiently to see, but he felt ill at ease, and 
wished he were in the bam at home, talking 
to Cinderella. 

He had not to wait long. Herr Degen- 
hardt was still ordering supper in a loud 
tone of voice, a supper, as he jokingly said, 
worthy of a bridal party, when Marie and 
her brother came up to the table, and with 
them Herr Eeichardt, the overseer of the 
quarry works in the valley. Heinrich tried 
to feel or at any rate to look at his ease, 
but a siidden feeling of annoyance passed 
through his mind. He knew that he loved 
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his little Eosa better than all the Maries in 
the world, and yet he felt vexed to see how 
little Marie Dreuser valued his attentions. 
The idea flashed across him that she might 
have been waiting for other partners besides 
himself. Eeady as he had been to cast her 
off, he had no wish to be cast off by her. 
The feeling stimulated him to regain his 
old position in her favour ; for the moment 
he forgot Eosa in his jealousy of Herr 
Eeichardt, and before many minutes had 
elapsed he had asked Marie for the first dance. 

' I thought you had your partner already,' 
she said, with a touch of sarcasm. 

' I have not danced to-night.' 

* Were you not dancing with Lina Meyer 
when we came in ? ' 

'No, indeed. I don't dance with every 
girl ; I shall not dance at all to-night, un- 
less you are my first partner.' 

* I will dance the second dance with you, 
to spare you such a penalty,' said Marie; 
'the first after supper I have promised to 
dance with Herr Eeichardt.' 
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Heinrich felt the slight implied by Marie's 
manner and words; Herr Beichardt had 
evidently taken the first place in her favour. 
He was stung by it, and the feeling goaded 
him into a sort of resolve to win Marie back 
again. He watched them move off together, 
and he could not help fancying that there 
was a malicious satisfaction in Marie's 
manner. 

He was standing at the end of the room, 
opposite the doorway, with his eyes vacantly 
fixed on the people as they came in and 
out. He was not looking for anyone in 
particular, for this was not the inn he had 
mentioned to Rosa, when suddenly, some- 
thing said within him, 'She is come.' 
Among the crowds bustling in and out, he 
caught sight of a slender, gracefiil figure in 
the doorway. Her dress was so faded, and 
had so completely lost its colour, that in 
the distance it almost looked like white, 
and at the first moment Heinrich felt as if 
it were an apparition, and not Eosa herself. 
He had never seen her look so beautifiil 
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before. Her hair, which was jet black and 
very abundant, was twisted in large coils 
round her head in an almost classical 
fashion ; her face was extremely pale, and 
as her eye wandered round the room in 
search of the one being she was looking for, 
she raised towards him the same pathetic 
and imploring look which had once worked 
such havoc with his feelings. Their eyes 
met through the throng of dancers, but just 
as he was about to wind his way to her, 
Herr Eeichardt placed his partner at his 
side, and the music struck up with renewed 
vigour^ 

' You were going to desert me,' said 
Marie, ' I really believe/ 

'You were so unwearied in your dance 
with Herr Eeichardt that I thought you had 
forgotten me.' 

' No, I passed you twice before you 
noticed me; your eyes were fixed on that 
doorway, as if some spirit had spell-bound 
them.' And Marie looked in the same 
direction as she spoke. 
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Heinrich did not follow her eyes, he felt 
he should meet those of Eosa's, and he could 
liot stand that look now. He put his arm 
round Marie, and prepared for the dance. 
JThey whirled past the doorway and round 
the room, and again past the doorway, and 
the faded frock fluttered in the wind as they 
Went by. They rested for a moment, and 
again began, but this time, as they passed 
the doorway, the figure was not there. 

'The spectre has vanished,* said Marie, 
in a light bantering tone ; ' she looked quite 
^ghostly standing there.* 

' What spectre ? ' asked Heinrich. ' I did 
not see anyone.' 

' The girl from your Mill was there,' said 
Marie. * I thought she had come after you.* 

Heinrich was glad to lead Marie to a seat, 
and then, complaining that the room was 
hot, he went out. But the spectre had really 
vanished. For a moment he felt a sense of 
relief that she was gone ; he went back ta 
Marie and again claimed her as his partner. 
Eound and round the room in giddy whirl—* 
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jests from heedless merry friends, loud 
laughter and careless talk — ^Heinrich felt 
like an automaton in it all ; his feet moved 
in the dance, his lips joined in the laugh and 
the joke, but he had no part in it all. His 
peace of mind for that evening had vanished. 
That one imploring appealing look haimted 
him; he felt himself dull and absent, and 
when the dance was over, Marie was again 
Herr Eeichardt's partner, and danced with 
him almost the whole evening. 

It was three or four in the morning before 
Muller Massinger and his wife were ready to 
return home; the miller had by that time 
had more than his ordinary amount of wine, 
and he drove off well satisfied with himself 
and all the world, and a little more rollicking 
and noisy than his wife approved of. But 
she was a wise woman; she knew pretty 
well that all the scolding in the world would 
not keep a man sober, and so she helped him 
out of the waggon and helped him to bed, 
^laintaining all the while a sort of grum- 
bling accompaniment, something between a, 
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grumble and a whine, according to her 
usual habit on most occasions. 

Heinrich had returned home many hours 
before, but he was still up, and it was his 
strong arm that aided his mother in getting 
old Massinger down from the waggon. The 
sight of him aroused Frau Massinger's 
feelings far more than that of her drunken 
husband had done. For Frau Massinger, 
hard as she was, lived in and for her 
children, and Heinrich's marriage with 
Marie Dreuser was just now the prominent 
idea in her mind. 

' What hast thou been doing with thyself 
to-night.'^' she burst forth as soon as they 
had disburdened themselves of their load. 
' There won't be much luck for thee, unless 
thou goest to work rather differently to what 
thou hast done. There was Dreuser's Marie 
dancing every other dance with Franz 
Eeichardt ; I counted them, and so did some 
one else, I'll warrant, for I saw Frau Dreuser 
sitting there and watching them, and look- 
ing as triumphant and smooth-faced as if 
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butter wouldn't melt in her mouth. She 
says to me once, where's Heinrich to-night ? 
and then Herr Degenhardt chuckled and 
muttered something about a spectre in the 
doorway that had bewitched thee; it's not 
very pleasant, I can tell thee, to hear thy son 
spoken of as a crackbrained fool, and if 
thou'st a going after other girls, I just say to 
thee once for all that thou'lt have to find 
other cheese to thy bread than that I make 
with the sweat of my brow. God knows, 
thy father and I have toiled enough for thee 
to do better than take up with any girl, and 
Marie had better think twice before she 
casts thee off for Franz Reichardt, for he 
hasn't fourteen hundred guldens to feather 
his nest with.' 

Heinrich knew that it was of no use 
trying to pacify his mother in this outburst 
of wrath, so he let her run on without 
speaking a word. She subsided at last into 
her usual mutter, and then he quietly 
walked away to the loft where he slept, and 
as he cUmbed the last step of the ladder that 
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led to it, he called out, 'Good night, 
mother ! sleep well.' 

There was not much sleep for Heinrich 
that night. He had come home from the 
Kirchweih soon after his dance with Marie ; 
he had not cared to ask her to be his 
partner again, because Eeichardt was always 
by her side, and he had no spirit to dance 
with anyone else. The portly butcher had 
hit the right nail on the head when he had 
jestingly said that a ghost in the doorway 
had bewitched him. If Rosa had only given 
him opportunity to make compensation, to 
explain to her that he had only danced with 
Marie to keep up appearances, and that he 
had been looking and waiting for her for 
hours, all would have been easy, but the 
expression of Eosa's face haunted* him, and 
he pictured to himself the feelings with 
which she had left the place where he had 
promised to watch for her, to belong to her, 
and to dance with no one else. Upbraiding 
himself, he began in thought to upbraid her ; 
it was the worst of Eosa, he said to himself. 
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she was too sensitive ; she - might have 
waited ; she might have looked on as if she 
did not care ; and in the eflTort to defend 
himself, he accused her. 

And Eosa herself, poor chUd, she had 
walked up that dusty road to the Kirchweih 
with a hundred misgivings ; she knew that 
Heinrich's behaviour towards her would 
be remarked; she expected gibing words 
from the envious, and harsh words from the 
angry ; still, by Heinrich's side and under 
Heinrich's protection, all would be well. 

When she reached the village he was not 
at the point agreed upon ; she waited, hoping 
he would come, and at last tired, and hot, 
and dispirited she had gone to the first 
village inn she came to. This was the inn 
he had mentioned to her, but no, he was not 
there; perhaps even now he was at the 
place of meeting. 

Half hesitatingly and half timidly, she 
went on till she came to the entrance to the 
* Eagle.' Yes, that was he ; he was standing 
there alone, almost opposite the doorway. 
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His name half escaped her hps. Did he hear 
it that he looked at her so earnestly ? Was 
he coming to her ? But she passed her hand 
over her eyes, as if to clear their vision; 
was he going to dance with Marie Dreuser ? 
Had he been dancing with her all the 
evening ? She raised her eyes in one appeal- 
ing look to him ; they met his, but he was 
whirling away in the waltz, and the look met 
with no response. Then a hand from behind 
lightly touched her shoulder, she turned 
round and saw Frau Massinger's keen ques- 
tioning eyes fixed on her. 

' What are you waiting for here ? There 
are plenty of farm lads at Meyer's beer-house ; 
there is no one here for you.' 

No one here for her ! The words rang in 
her ears. She was out of the doorway 
before Heinrich and his partner returned 
again to that side of the room, and before 
the dance was finished, she was on her way 
back to the Mill. 

There was no one there for her, poor 
child ! 
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CHAPTEE IV. 
dick's secret. 

« . . The child-cheek blushing scarlet 

For the very shame of bliss. — E, B, Browmng, 

* Papa says Mr. Newton is coming to-day/ 
said Dick one morning as Babette was stand- 
ing over him to complete the last ceremony 
of his toilet, and to send him down-stairs with 
smooth hair and dean hands. * Oh, won't 
it be joUy fun ! He promised me such a lot 
of things before we came away ; I hope he 
won't have forgotten.' 

' I can't part your hair. Master Dick, if. 
you don't stand stilL* 

' Oh, bother my hair \ It goes all right, 
Babette, and I want so to go. I wonder 
what time Mr. Newton is coming — ^I declare 
I thought I heard the dog-cart.' 

' Will you stand still. Master Dick ? ' 

'Oh! Babette! do let me look for one 
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moment, and then I will stand as still as 
possible. I'm sure it's Mr. Newton ; I think 
I hear him.' 

' Mr. Newton will do very well without 
you for a minute or two. 1 don't suppose 
he is come all this way to see you. There^ 
now wash your hands.' 

' It is the dogcart/ shouted Dick, making 
a plunge to the window on his way to the 
washing-stand. * I believe it is now going 
to the station. Oh, do let me go down, 
Babette, and ask papa to take me with him.' 

But Babette was inexorable. There were 
certain things for which she alone was 
responsible, and she knew very well that anj* 
dereliction from duty in the shape of untidy 
hair or dirty hands would be visited upon 
her, and upon her alone. So the self-willed 
little fellow was obhged for once to give in, 
and submit with composure to ceremonies 
strangely repugnant to ten years old. 

At last the wheels of the dogcart were 
heard again. This time, before Babette could 
speak, Dick was out of the room, and down 

a 
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the stairs, jumping two steps at a time, and 
the last bound into the hall was just made as 
the stranger entered it. 

' Hallo Dick ! as turbulent as ever I ' he 
said, as he caught the little fellow's hand and 
allowed hunself to be led into the breakfast- 
room, where there was a steaming fragrance 
of coflfee, and a table covered after the fashion 
of an English breakfast. ' Why, what a big 
boy you are getting ! you grow every time I 
see you.' 

' I want to be big,' said Dick drawing 
himself up, as his thoughts reverted to 
Babette and her thraldom. 

' Well, Harry, I am very glad to see you,' 
said Mr. Stanley coming in. * It is very good 
of you to come to this duU out-of-the-way 
place. You wiU be glad of breakfast, I am 
sure. The ladies will be down directly.' 

As he spoke, the door opened and Nesta 
entered. There was a train of little ones 
round her ; Alice, more shy than was her 
wont, followed her behind, and Qerty and 
Ernie held her hand tightly ; she was in a 
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white morning dress, with a simple band of 
blue round her waist, and her dark hair was 
fastened with the same colour. Altogether 
she had a sort of light cloudy look as she 
came in, and Harry Newton thought he had 
never seen her so pretty before. She would 
have done for a group of St. Ursula and her 
maidens. There was a good deal of talking 
and welcoming. Nesta brought her sister's 
excuses that she should not be down to 
breakfast, and then took her place in pouring 
out the coffee. 

The little ones had had their bread and 
milk upstairs, so they had no real share in 
the meal ; Gerty and Ernie squatted them- 
selves on each side of Tante Nesta, to be safe 
from observation under the folds of her dress, 
and to receive certain tit-bits which she was 
sure to bestow on them. Alice, with the 
propriety of nine years old, took her story- 
book and sat in the window on a small chair 
of her own property; and Dick, to whom 
a new comer was always acceptable, contrived 
to instal himself between Mr. Newton and 

a2 
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his father, now and then venturing to inter- 
pose a word in the conversation. 

' I hope you are going to stay a long, long 
time,' said Dick, who had been condemned to 
silence by an earnest discussion between the 
two gentlemen. His imagination had mean- 
while been picturing sundry pleasures in 
which Mr. Newton would be available, and 
he had just arrived at a consciousness of his 
desire that the visit should be indefinitely 
prolonged. 

' And what do you call a long time ? ' 
said Newton. 

* Oh, months and months ! And will you 
do things with us, and not let papa take you 
away all the time ? Babette says I'm to be 
quiet, because you haven't come all this way 
to see us ; I know that, of course, but you 
will do some things with us, won't you ? ' 

Harry Newton wished the little chatterbox 
would' come to an end of Babette's revela- 
tions, but he could not refrain from casting 
a glance at Nesta, to see what efiect the 
child's words had produced. Nesta was 
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in the act of putting the sugar and cream 
into her brother-in-law's coffee, and seemed 
thinking of nothing beyond it ; she looked 
very pretty pouring the cream from the 
classically-formed silver jug, but Newton 
wished she were a little less silent, and he 
felt half jealous of the loving notice bestowed 
on the babies at her feet. 

He scarcely himself knew the object of his 
visit ; he was going back to England, and he 
wanted to come and see them all once more, 
on his way through Germany. To see them 
all ? Perhaps so ; he was very fond of his 
old college friend, and he liked his wife and 
children, Dick especially ; but there was one 
more than any whom he wanted to see. And 
yet the vision of her that haunted his mind 
was not realised when he was in her pre- 
sence. Away from her, he recalled her 
good-bye, and the small pressure of her hand 
as he had held it, and something altogether 
more cordial than the notice he met with 
now. As she had appeared to him in his 
dreams ever since, he had pictured her talk- 
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ing to him, sympathising with him, and 
bestowing on him those countless acts of 
attention which he saw it in her power to 
bestow upon others. Now, though in the 
same house, curiously enough nothing 
seemed to bring them together. If a walk 
was proposed, Nesta was sure to take Alice 
or Dick with them, and somehow she 
managed that Alice or Dick were always 
by her side, and generally usurping the 
conversation. If she rode, her brother-in- 
law was with her, and anything but the 
most general subjects were impossible. She 
seemed always with him, and yet always 
unapproachable, and the more he felt this, 
the more the fancy grew, and he believed 
and acknowledged in secret that there was 
no happiness for him in life apart from the 
object of his admiration. 

Whether Nesta knew this, whether she 
had any idea of the attraction that had 
brought him to the Villa, it was impossible 
to fathom. She seemed to him sometimes 
like the presiding genius of the Villa, a cold. 
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calm, intangible thing, that he could never 
approach but for the remembrance of that 
good-bye ; he often felt half disposed to give 
her up altogether, and to torment himself 
no longer with the effort. Then he saw her 
with the children ; there was no cold re- 
straint then ; was it only towards him ? He 
watched her with her sister, and to her, 
unhke as they were, she was tender, kind, 
sympathising, but she asked for nothing in 
return. 

He confessed to himself that he would 
have liked something a little more human 
and natural. It would have been a rehef to 
him to have seen her avoid him, or betray 
by any small sign a consciousness of what 
he was feeling. But no sign came, and 
while village gossips were arranging their 
betrothal, and even the servants at the Villa 
were coupling their names as a matter of 
course, Nesta was apparently indifferent to 
his presence and uninterested in his concerns. 

To Dick, Harry Newton's visit was a 
ceaseless delight. To have some one with 
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him to join in his adventures, and yet to 
save him from trouble on their account, was 
an unfailing source of satisfaction. Newton, 
too, hked the little fellow, and thought it a 
good thing for him to get out of the way of 
Babette's constant scolding. Dick was now 
at liberty to go to Miiller Massinger's as often 
as he liked ; the muttered rejoinder that they 
were no company for him was hushed, and 
while Newton was discussing the merits of 
the coming vintage with the old mDler over 
a schoppen of last year's Auslese, Dick was 
riding Heinrich's horses into the field, or was 
clambering into the waggon. 
. ' There'll be no lack of grapes this year,* 
said the miller one morning, growing loqua- 
cious over his early schoppen ; ' the worst 
is that a good vintage is Uttle gain to them 
as has the vines ; the money all goes into the 
pockets of the wine merchants, for they buy 
up the wine when it is cheap and new, and 
lay it by. Last year I got as much again as 
I shall this, and it's a sin that they who dress 
. the vines and prune them, and take care of 
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them, should suflfer because the good God 

has sent his rain and sun to bless their 

work/ 

- He stopped, for he heard the harsh voice 

of his helpmate outside, and he rarely talked 

much in her presence. 

Frau Massinger's voice was especially 
harsh that morning ; at any rate, it sounded 
so in Newton's ears ; she was rating all who 
came near her, as her habit was when she 
was unusually busy. To-day she was 
very busy, for Lisette was going to be 
betrothed that evening, and she and her 
bridegroom were coming back to supper, 
and Frau Massinger's ciJinary powers were 
not often taxed beyond the dish of potatoes 
that formed their ordinary dinner, or the 
monster fruit kuchens, that required a power 
of digestion marvellous to think of. To-day, 
Herr Degenhardt, the butcher, had been 
required to furnish them with a mighty joint 
of beef, several pounds in weight, and the 
cakes were already in the oven, emitting an 
odour rather more rancid than was agreeable. 
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Festivities of this kind were triste enough to 
Bosa ; they generally secured her more than 
her average share of scolding, and the gibes 
and taunts that had that morning fallen to 
her lot had been pecuharly unendurable. 

Ever since the night of the Kirchweih, a 
kind of tacit restraint had existed between 
her and Heinrich; Heinrich generaUy 
avoided her, and Bosa, whose sensitive nature 
had been stung to the quick, avoided him 
also in her turn. One word of explanation 
would have set everything to rights, for they 
both really loved each other, but Heinrich, 
feeling himself in the wrong, tried to defend 
himself by blaming Eosa, and Eosa, em- 
bittered by neglect and scorn, grew more 
gloomy and miserable, and looked upon the 
whole world as her enemy. 

The miller, it is true, pitied the girl as 
much as he dared pity anyone, and this very 
morning he would gladly have given her a 
glass of wine, and told her to cheer up, but 
his wife's eyes were in every comer, and 
there was nothing that the miller ever did or 
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said that seemed to escape her. Lisette 
herself looked very sleek, and buxom and 
unmoved. No one would have thought the 
festivities were on her account, or that in 
fact she had anything to do with them. She 
had a broad good-tempered face, like her 
father's, and a clumsy short figure, that made 
her look much older than she really was ; in 
fact, more like fifty than twenty. She took 
part in the work in her usual manner, 
walking about the yard with bare feet, 
milking the cows with Eosa, threshing in the 
barn, and even cleaning out the cow-house. 
Newton looked at her with wonder ; but for 
the land, the cows, and the money, he felt 
that there was strangely little that was 
attractive about her, and he wondered how 
any man could have chosen her while the 
pretty Eosa was to be had. 

* We must be going now, Dick,' said 
Newton, as the child came in with Heinrich. 

' Will you have a piece of the kuchen ? * 
asked Frau Massinger ; ' it's just ready, and 
you can take a piece home with you. Go, 
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Eosa, and bring the one we put in to bake 
first.' Eosa obeyed, while Dick, crying out, 
' There is dear old Minette,' went and put 
his arms round the big dog's neck, Minette 
put up her face and tried to lick him. 

'Good Minette; down, down!' said the 
boy. The cake was brought, and then some 
milk was wanted to drink with it ; and Eosa 
went and fetched it and poured it out of a 
stone pitcher, looking so pretty all the while, 
that Newton found himself watching her 
movements with a feehng of admiration. 
Suddenly he looked up and his eye feU on 
Heinrich ; he was leaning against the glass 
cupboard with his gaze fixed on Eosa, and 
Newton read something more than admira- 
tion in his look. Their eyes met, and Hein- 
rich seemed to read the thought passing 
through Newton's mind ; he whistled softly 
and walked away. 

*WeU, good-bye,' said Newton, as Dick 
held the last mouthful of his kuchen over 
the dog's head, and Minette seized it greedily ; 
* good-bye. I hope the supper will go oflf 
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well ; we shall look out for lisette as she 
passes, and I shall come up and hear about 
it to-morrow/ 

He was just on the point of going when 
old Massinger, whose wits were getting 
muddled with the morning's wine, fiUing his 
glass with a rather tremulous hand, exclaimed, 

'Let us drink to the health of the Fraulein 1 ' 

' You're tipsy, man,' ejaculated Frau Mas- 
singer, in sudden alarm, for Newton's presence 
at the Villa had been often discussed at the 
Mill, and she was by no means sure how far 
her husband's loquacity might lead him. She 
was relieved when she saw their guest raise 
his glass to his hps. But his manner was 
altered ; a strange sort of emotion made the 
glass tremble in his usually steady hand, and 
his face was crimson; The toast had taken him 
by surprise. Dick, too, was there, and Dick's 
ears, as his friend knew, had the attribute of 
little pitchers, and rarely missed just what 
they were not intended to hear. 

They had scarcely got out into the valley, 
on their way home, before Dick began : ' Are 
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you going to many Aunt Nesta, Mr. New- 
ton?' 

« 

* No ; who put that nonsense into your 
head ? ' said Newton, endeavouring to assume 
an air of decision. 

' I don't know ; only why did you drink 
her health and not mamma's ? And Massinger 
gave you such a fimny look when he proposed 
it, and he was'nt tipsy, really. If you married 
Aunt Nesta, then you would be my uncle, 
would'nt you ? and you would live with us ; 
that would be nice.' 

' Hush, Dick ; you must not talk in that 
way. I am not going to marry anyone, and 
I am going away ; and you must not say 
any more about it, or I shall be angry with 
you, and shall not take you with me next 
time I go up to Massinger's.' 

Dick promised silence ; it was a pleasure 
he was in no wise inclined to forfeit ; but 
Newton's threat had given the incident the 
character of a secret, and Dick went home 
brimming with importance and mystery. 
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Once or twice he was on the point of ask- 
ing a further question or two on the matter, 
but Newton looked grave ; and as Dick saw 
that he did not care to talk, he had tact 
enough to leave him to his thoughts. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TO BE, OE NOT TO BE? 

Fop years, a measureless ill. 
For years, for ever to part — 
But she, she would love me still j 
And as long, O God, as she 
Have a grain of love for me. 
So long, no doubt, no doubt, 
Shall I nurse in my dark heart. 
However weary, a spark of will, 
Not to be trampled out — Tennyson, 

The sun was just setting over the Palatinate 
plain, and in the distance there was that 
peculiar line of misty light which awakens 
we know not why, feelings of longing and 
of melancholy, and a vague sense of the in- 
finity that lies beyond our vision. Newton 
had come into the garden after dinner, and 
the fine sunset had rather harmonized with 
his moody feelings. Nesta had been at dinner 
and the sight of her, and Dick's presence at 
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dessert, had made him feel uncomfortable, 
for he was not sure what Dick's revelations 
might be ; and whenever the morning walk 
or Massinger's mill came on the carpet, he 
managed to turn the conversation. 

' I had some of Lisette's kuchen, do you 
know, papa, and we all drank her health 
didn't we ? ' and Dick looked towards Mr, 
Newton to verify his assertions. 

Newton knew it was of no use giving Dick 
a sign to be silent, and he was all the more 
fidgetty because Dick, remembering his pro- 
mise, made a great many peculiar distor- 
tions of face across the table, all implying 
that he knew what he was about, and that he 
was not going to tell anyone. Alice laughed 
at Dick's contortions, and asked him what 
he was doing, and the amusement having 
become a matter of giggling between the 
two children, Newton was for once relieved 
from his perilous position, and began tp talk 
eagerly with his host upon English politics. 

Mrs. Stanley soon after left the room, and 
Nesta with her. Dick was still brimfuU of his 
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secret, and out of Mr. Newton's presence, he 
found it more difficult than ever to keep it. 
' Minette and I saw them ^drinking healths 
this morning,' he muttered to himself. 
' Minette and I were eating up the kuchen ; 
Minette was greedy and wanted it all. Do 
you know, I drank Lisette's health. Aunt 

Nesta, but I did'nt drink oh ! you would 

never guess,' exclaimed Dick, scarcely able 
to contain himself. 

' Guess what ? ' said Nesta, gravely. She 
had no idea what the secret was, or perhaps 
she would have preferred remaining in igno- 
rance. 

' It's a secret. Aunt Nesta, I promised not 
to tell ; I must not tell. Couldn't you guess? ' 
he said, as the burden of keeping it once 
more overwhelmed him. 

' I don't know what I am to guess,' said 
Nesta. 

' Oh ! it's something about drinking healths ; 
it wasn't lisette, and it wasn't Eosa, nor Frau 
Massinger, nor anyone there • ' 

At that moment a shot was heard. It was 
the first fired on Lisette's entering the village 
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with her bridegroom; and Dick, forgetting 
his secret and everything else, rushed forward 
to the edge of the garden that overhung the 
road, where the two gentlemen were stand- 
ing, waving their handkerchiefs. There was 
nothing much to be seen in the road below ; 
there was no procession of friends, no gala 
dresses, nor merry music ; it was only Lisette 
and her bridegroom walking down to the 
pastor's house. Otto Mittler had been at his 
work all day, and he was too thrifty and care- 
ful to make it the occasion of a holiday, and 
it was six o'clock before he had reached the 
mill from which they were to start together. 
3Jhey did not look much like lovers as they 
turned out of the gate and, crossing the little 
bridge over the mill-stream, took their way 
down the valley. Lisette looked very much 
as she always did ; her face wore the same 
uniform and complacent smile, as she shuffled 
along in her short black silk dress, with a 
wreath of white flowers surmounting her 
broad sunburnt face. Otto Mittler did not 
walk by her side, but kept the middle of 

h2 
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the road ; he was in his Sunday clothes, but 
they both looked as if the business before 
them was one indifferent to them, and neither 
pleasant nor the reverse. They cast a glance 
at the Villa as they passed it, and Lisette 
shook her unfolded handkerchief in reply 
to the wavings with which she was 
greeted. 

' It is an odd form,' said Newton, as he 
watched them out of sight. 

^They will come back betrothed,' said 
Stanley ; * they declare in the pastor's pre- 
sence that they wish to be man and wife, 
and he asks a few questions, signs sundry 
papers, and makes them a long oration, and 
then it is all over, and they can be married 
in the church any day they think proper.' 

* I suppose it will be Heinrich's turn next, 
said Newton ; ' I have a fancy that it will 
not be long before he is betrothed with that 
pretty girl they have up at the Mill.' 

' I doubt it ; Massinger's wife loves money 
too much to allow that.' 

They walked down the slope of the 
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garden and joined the ladies. The conver- 
sation was chiefly on the event of the 
evening, and Newton talked of the little girl, 
8LS he called her, at the MiU, and praised her 
beauty. 

'We shall know what you are after, 
when you go and see old Massinger,' said 
Stanley. 

Newton laughed and muttered something 
about being safe enough. He could not 
resist casting a glance at Nesta ; he wanted 
to see if there was any look or expression to 
show that she understood what he meant. 
But he was disappointed ; Nesta was romp- 
ing with the little ones on the lawn, and, 
near as she was, she had either not heard the 
remark or she had paid no attention to it. 

Dick meanwhile was playing on the grass 
with Ahce, who was trying in vain to imitate 
some of his wonderful feats. It was no 
good ; Dick was her superior, and he lost no 
opportunity of assertmg it. 

' You don't know a secret that I do,' he 
whispered ; ' it's about Aunt Nesta.' 
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Alice was immediately submissive; the 
bait of a secret was alluring. 

' You must promise never, never to say it, 
if I tell you.' 

' I promise/ said Alice, humbly. 

' Well, then, when I was at the Mill this 
morning with Mr. Newton, he and old 
Massinger drank Aunt Nesta's health.' 

' Is that all ? ' said Alice. 

* No, a great deal more, only you won't 
understand. I don't know how to explain 
it to you, you see ; but you know if Aimt 
Nesta married Mr. Newton, he would be our 
uncle; wouldn't that be jolly? But you 
mustn't say I told you ; it's a secret, and you 
mustn't tell anyone.' 

' But is Aunt Nesta going to marry Mr. 
Newton ? ' asked Alice, rather bewildered. 

' I said you wouldn't understand,' returned 
Dick ; * I knew you wouldn't. Please don't 
say anything about it, for it's a secret, and it 
would get me into dreadful trouble to have 
told you.' 

Alice did not feel the importance of the 
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secret to the same extent that Dick did ; and 
when her father came up and asked what 
treason the little wise-heads were plotting, 
she would probably have blundered out 
something very near the truth, but for 
Dick's imploring look. 

* But it had to do with you, Tante Nesta ! ' 
he said, as he ran up to her and bade her 
good night. 

The next morning, Newton, according to 
his custom, was out early. The woods were 
very beautiful at this season of the year, and 
he generally managed a stroll in them before 
breakfast. When Dick could coax Babette 
to be quick over his toilette, he went also ; 
but these were rare occasions^ for Babette's 
code of rules was strict, and having received 
no orders respecting the morning walk, she 
was inclined to think that Master Dick might 
sometimes be in the way. I am not sure 
that Newton would not have agreed with 
her ; he enjoyed his cigar in the woods by 
himself, and was not always mclined for 
childish chatter. On this one occasion he 
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certainly could have had no -wtsh for Dick's 
society, for just as he reached a turn in the 
woody path, where the green ring of ferns 
points out a descent to the Mill, he saw a 
figure climbing the hill and suddenly within 
a few paces of him. He had so little ex 
pected to find Nesta here, that the meeting 
almost embarrassed him. She had a basket 
on one arm, and she had taken olBT her 
broad-brimmed hat and had slung it over 
the other as if to enjoy to the utmost 
the soft autumn air as it blew among the 
branches. 

'I have been down to Massinger's for 
some butter,* she said, as she came up to 
him ; 'we have a sick cow, and there was 
no alternative but a walk to the mill or dry 
bread for breakfast,' 

' But was it necessary to go yourself ? * 
' I am selfish,' said Nesta ; * the walk w^ts 
a pleasure to me in the early morning, and I 
would not have missed it for anything. 
There is something indescribably beautiful in 
these woods; they seem like some great 
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silent temple before the worry and care of 
the day begins/ 

' Do you often come ? ' 

' Never, but on rare occasions like this.' 

' And yet you like it ? ' 

' Do we not hke much that we forego ? ' 

* I am not conscious of doing so, or at any 
rate of doing so willingly.' 

' Are you not ? ' she said ; ' I almost thimk 
it is good for us to have to battle with our 
inclinations.' 

She was treading on dangerous ground ; 
how could Newton assent, when he was at 
that very moment longing and yearning to 
have his own gratified? 'In small daily 
duties,' he said, ' perhaps it may be so ; I 
don't know, I have never tried it. It seems 
to me that if I could have the one good I 
ask and pray for, all the rest would be easy 
and indifferent to me.' 

She appeared to know what he meant, 
for she went on : ' But if that one good cannot 
be yours, is it. not rebeUion to pray that it 
may be granted you ? * 
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* Not while I hope it/ said Newton ; and 
they walked on for some way in silence. 

Her voice and manner had that old kind 
of tenderness that they had had on the day 
he had bid her good-bye. Never before 
had he been conscious of it during this 
whole visit. She had been cold and distant 
with him as if to prohibit the exhibition of 
any warmer feeling. To-day, for the first 
time, he seemed penetrating within the 
shrine that had been kept so zealously 
guarded from him. But why was this? 
Was there some imaginary goddess of 
duty, standing with her shield between 
her heart and his? Was this what her 
words meant? But was not Love all- 
powerfiil enough to throw down the bar- 
rier ? Such love as his, true love, strong as 
death I 

Nesta's steps had quickened, and another 
turn would bring them within sight of the 
Villa. Newton saw the moments slipping 
from him, and yet something held him 
back. 
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* Nesta/ lie said at length, calling her by 
her name for the first time, ' may I not hope 
that the great good of my life may be 
granted me ? It is for you to say ; it rests 
in your hands.' 

Nesta made no reply. There was a look 
of intense sadness, almost of pity, in her 
face, and she seemed composing herself to 
speak. 

' Will you love me, Nesta ? ' he continued 
in a more passionate tone, encouraged by 
her silence ; ' will you be my wife ? ' 

'Never,' she replied, in her calm firm 
way; and the woods seemed suddenly to 
have become ynnaturally still and silent ; the 
wind that had rooked the branches seemed 
hushed, and not a leaf trembled. 

' No, Mr. Newton, I can never be your 
wife. I am grateful for your love — Heaven 
knows,' she added quietly, ' how grateful ; 
but your wife I can never be, — never. Go 
your way in hfe and forget that you have 
ever loved me. I have tried that it should 
not come to this; but go; it would be 
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almost better that we had never met, but 
go — go. I will follow presently/ 

He did as she bade him, and turned away ; 
loving her not the less, but strangely the 
more, for her sad, decided words. For with 
all her decision and calmness, he had seen 
the struggle beneath, and felt that there was 
a conflict within. And did not her words 
almost imply that she loved him? Had 
another been there before him, and might 
her emotion after all be for another's sake ? 
As the road took a sharp turn, and brought 
him within sight of the VUla, he caught a 
glimpse of her again. She was sitting down 
on the root of a tree, with her head 
supported in her hands. He saw the ex- 
pression of her face, and the sad, almost 
wistful, look cast after him ; it was an 
expression never to be forgotten. From 
that moment he vowed that none but Nesta 
should ever have his heart. K hfe was to 
be lived without her — ^and he could scarcely 
believe this — the remembrance of her, he felt, 
would so cling to him for ever, that it 
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would shut out all other love. But at every 
step he took, the sense of her stern decision 
seemed to come more painfully upon him ; 
the joy and hope that had filled his life 
seemed vanished all at once, and in its stead 
he saw a dim dark future, the only light of 
which would be the remembrance of Nesta. 
Sad hearts make the shadows for themselves, 
but as life goes on, gleams of light creep out 
beneath them, and where the flood is 
darkest and deepest, the bank is starred by 
little blue forget-me-nots that have caught 
the tints of Heaven. 

At the door of the villa, Newton met 
Mr. Stanley, and they walked into the 
"breakfast-room together. 
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CHAPTEE VL 

ON THE BRINK OP TWO WORLDS. 
Angels of Life and Death alike are Hia — LoruifeUow. 

* Will you come down after breakfast, and 
see me sail my boat ? ' said Dick, the moment 
they were seated. It was a new boat that 
Mr. Newton had rigged for him much to 
Babette's alarm and displeasure. 

' No, Dick, you must manage your boat 
without me, I am afraid,' he added, turning 
to Mr. Stanley ; ' I must return to England 
immediately ; in fact, I find this morning that 
I must be off without delay. I should like 
to walk up to the Massingers to bid the old 
fellow good-bye, and then I hope to have my 
traps ready to start by the evening maiL' 
^ No bad news, I hope,' said Mr. Stanley. 
' No, no ; though my movements are not 
exactly regulated by pleasure.' 
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Did Mr. Stanley divine the meaning of 
this sudden resolution ? Was it design or 
was it forgetfuhiess that he made no 
enquiries for Nesta, although that morning, 
contrary to her usual habit, she did not 
appear? Mrs. Stanley was down, and she 
poured out the coffee, an office that rarely 
feU to her ; but Nesta's absence caused a 
blank, and though her name was not 
mentioned, it could scarcely have been 
because she was forgotten. Harry saw the 
butter brought in ; the servant placed it 
without remark upon the table, and Newton, 
perhaps, was the only person in the room 
who associated it with Nesta. He knew 
then that Nesta had returned home, and 
his thoughts were very far from being 
with the party at the breakfast table. 

There were loud lamentations that 
Newton should be leaving so speedily, 
Mrs. Stanley echoed her children's regrets 
in her usual soft voice. ' And I shall have 
no one now to sail my boat with me,' said 
Dick. 
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' You shall go down to the pond with 
Babette,' mildly interposed Mrs. Stanley. 

* Once for all, Dick, there's to be no going 
down alone,' said his father ; ' you remember 
that.' 

' No, papa ; I promise.' 

* He'll be after some mischief as sure as 
possible,' said Mr. Stanley. ' Had you not 
better, Dick, put the boat in my room, and 
then I wiU take you down some day ? ' 

Dick assented, and running into his 
father's room, he stood on a chair and 
placed his precious boat on the top of the 
drawers. 

Breakfast was over, and the party sepa- 
rated. Newton and Mr. Stanley walked 
to the Mill ; neither seemed much inclined 
for 'conversation, and there was an effort 
apparent in aU they said. Again and again 
Newton was on the point of acquainting Mr. 
Sttoley with his feelings towards Nesta, and 
of that morning's interview, but every time 
the conversation seemed even remotely to 
refer to her there was an evident endeavour 
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to turn the subject. Newton could not help 
thinking that Mr. Stanley guessed it all, and 
was well aware of his reason for returning 
to England. 

Massinger was at the mill and Heinrich 
with him, and Frau Massinger was in the 
bakehouse, making bread for the family — 
huge loaves, large and black and heavy. 
Eosa was in the act of removing two from 
the oven, and was about to place two others 
in their stead. Mr. Stanley did not go in 
with Newton, but walked up the valley 
smoking his cigar until Newton should join 
him again ; he was not in the mood this 
morning to meet Frau Massinger's jokes, 
and the old miller's sour wine possessed 
small attraction for him. 

So Newton went in alone, at an evil hour 
for poor Eosa, who was just enduring one of 
Frau Massinger's outbursts of wrath for 
some imagined delinquency. Eosa's eyes 
were red, and the dark rims round them 
were darker than ever, and the face that 
was raised to Newton was very pale indeed. 

I 
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Newton felt sorry for the pretty little girl ; 
the sense of his own trouble seemed to hnk 
him the more closely to all in sorrow, — that 
great bond that knits each to other in the 
great human family. As Frau Massinger 
went t6 call her husband, he walked 
towards her and said, in a low kind voice, 
*What is the matter? She has a good 
heart, in spite of her rough words. How 
goes it with Heinrich ? ' 

The mention of his name unlocked the 
fountain of sorrow. She sat down on a 
stool in the bakehouse, and, putting up her 
apron, sobbed as if her heart would break. 
^ Ach, Heinrich ! ' she broke out at last, ' he 
no longer cares for me. I made him re- 
proaches, because he neglected me before 
others, and was only good to me in secret ; 
and I told him I didn't want anyone to 
marry me who was ashamed of me. I was 
angry, but he made me so, I hate the 
whole world; I should like to die — what's 
the good of my hving ? I want to go to 
mother.' 
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Newton's sorrow had not made him hate 
the world; but it had come to him in 
another form ; he was not neglected, he 
was not sKghted; nay, even with Nesta's 
refiisal, there had come upon him a cer- 
tainty of her love, and this certainty was 
the gleam of hght that was to brighten his 

whole life. 

But before he could make any reply, 
Frau Massinger emerged from the mill 
doorway with her husband and son, and 
the current of his thoughts was diverted 
into another channel. He told them that he 
had come to say good-bye, and that he must 
be off at once, as Mr. Stanley was waiting for 
him in the lane. It was in vain that Herr 
Massinger proffered a glass of Auslese; 
Newton was not to be induced to prolong 
his visit ; he had no wish for a conversation 
with the old man that morning, and he was 
in a hurry to conclude the interview. He 
thought Heinrich looked more grave and 
serious than usual, and he caught his eye, 

I 2 
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while he was speaking, more than once 
fixed upon Eosa, with an expression that 
could scarcely be mistaken. Poor girl ! he 
evidently loved her still, though he was so 
slow to tell her so. 

Newton would have Uked to have whis- 
pered something of what he saw into Eosa's 
ear, but it was not possible; she stood 
alcof, with her eyes fixed on the ground, 
and her fingers twitching the comer of her 
apron. When Newton shook hands with 
Massinger and his wife and son, she ran 
down to the gate, and held it open for him ; 
but the Massingers walked across the httle 
rough paved courtyard with him, and he 
had no opportunity of speaking to her. 
When he came to the gate, however, he 
held out his hand to her, and saying, ' Good- 
bye, good-bye,' he managed to leave half- 
a-sovereign in her palm. Eosa blushed 
crimson, but before a word could be said 
Harry Newton was in the lane, and a few 
minutes after he and Mr. Stanley were 
walking homewards. 
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Newton remembered one or two other 
places in the village to which he wished 
to go before leaving, and the two gentlemen 
therefore prolonged their walk, instead of 
halting at the Villa. They had just reached 
the turn of the road where it branches off 
in two directions, one to the village, and* 
the other to the pleasure grounds of the 
Fiirstenlager, when Mr. Stanley suddenly 
paused, and exclaimed, * Don't I hear the 
children?' 

For a moment not a sound reached them, 
and they were continuing their walk in the 
opposite direction, when another loud burst 
of laughter, immistakeably Dick's, caught 
their ears. A moment after, almost likd 
some mocking echo, they heard a piercing 
scream, and a wild cry for help. 

* It is Dick ! ' said Mr. Stanley, turning 
round, and running up the road in the direc- 
tion of the voices; and Newton followed 
behind, with a vague dread of what the shriek 
portended. They came in sight of the pond, 
at the entrance to the pleasure-grounds ; a 
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little girl was standing beside it, wringing 
her handSj then running back to the spot, 
and crying bitterly. 

'Dick, Dick ! * she screamed, ' they're 
coming I Oh ! save Dick ! Dick, I don't 
see you now ; they're coming, Dick ! they're 
coming ! ^ 

Newton was the first to reach the spot. 
The child's agony had wildly increased, as 
she shrieked out again : 

* Dick ! I don't see you now. Oh, Dick I 
Where is Dick ! ' 

And then, as if in one last effort, some- 
thing rose above the water, and her eyes, 
dim as they were with tears, caught sight of 
her little brother, still struggUng for life. 

Newton said not a word, but before Mr. 
Stanley had reached the spot, he had 
thrown off his coat, and had plunged in after 
the boy. There was a breathless silence ; 
the Kttle figure had disappeared again, and 
for one moment his deliverer also was lost 
to sight ; then he rose again, and with him 
the helpless body of the child. 
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* He has got him/ shouted Alice, to 
whom the safety of her brother now seemed 
a certain thing ; once on land, she thought 
of him only as restored to her and life and 
health ; and yet Dick did not raise his head 
now as he had done above the water, and 
he lay like a passive burden in Newton's 
arms. 

'Thank God!' ejaculated Mr. Stanley, 
as Newton reached the bank, and sat down 
exhausted, with the child across his knees ; 
but the next moment the fearful dread 
came over him that the rescue had been too 
late. There he lay, cold and pale and 
motionless. Newton took him up, and 
without saying a word, carried him to the 
cottage that was nearest the pond. He 
placed him in the bed, rubbed his hands 
and feet, tried to administer remedies, and 
to restore the spark of life that seemed 
quenched for ever. The father looked on, 
bewildered, stunned, and helpless. And in 
the corner of the room, little Alice sat and 
sobbed. 
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*Is anyone gone for the doctor?' said 
Newton, as he tried, in vain, remedy after 
remedy, and the child still lay there motion- 
less. 

The good woman who owned the cottage 
had already sent her little boy for the doc- 
tor, and he soon appeared ; a simple, unpre- 
tending man in a long coat, with a kind and 
grave expression, now, perhaps, kinder and 
graver than ever at the scene before him. 

' Will he speak ? will he know me again?' 
said the father, bending over the child and 
holding his cold hands ; * tell me, it is not so 
very bad, is it ? ' 

' It is very bad,' said the doctor, in his 
kind, grave tone ; ' still there is much to be 
done. He is insensible at present, but we 
must hope for the best.' And the doctor's 
eyes fiUed with tears as he spoke, for his 
own breast harboured httle hope that the 
manly boy whom he had so often admired 
would ever again be sailing boats on the 
pond, or climbing the trees of the forest. 

Poor httle Dick I Why does death seem 
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to us so sad for those young spirits who are 
as yet unsoiled with the world's mire and 
dirt, and whose earth, with all its defilements, 
is so much nearer heaven than it is when 
we are older ? And yet there was not a dry 
eye round that little cottage. The news 
had spread from one to another, and young 
and old had crowded round to learn the 
truth. Everyone remembered some pleasant 
word or way, something that had endeared 
the little boy to them ; and even those who 
had once thought him headstrong and wild, 
now forgot their blame in their sincere 
regret. 

There seemed little hope that the reme- 
dies would be of any avail. The minutes 
appeared like hours as his father sat there, 
never lifting his eyes from the child's coun- 
tenance, or stirring from his side. Onc^, 
only, he looked up, as the door was un- 
latched, and the slight noise startled him in 
the midst of the silence that pervaded the 
httle cottage. 

'Dick! poor Dick I' said Nesta, bending 
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over him, and for a moment the expression 
changed, the fixed look relaxed, and a sort 
of smile irradiated the boy's features. But 
it was only for a moment ; there was a 
shght contraction visible, a slight shudder 
passed over the whole frame, and he lay as 
motionless as before. 

* He knew you, Nesta,' said Mr. Stanley, 
clinging to the faint hope that had revived 
within him ; and the little figure in the cor- 
ner of the room uttered a loud sob and held 
her hands tightly clasped together. Nesta 
saw her and clasped hers also. Never had 
she prayed more earnestly than on that day. 
Any chastisement upon her and hers sooner 
than* this ; any loss, any bereavement sooner 
than Dick. Death seems like a pimishment 
on those who are taken ; is it not oftener a 
judgment upon those who remain ? 

Nesta held her hands clasped, and prayed. 
Sorrow raises us into a new sphere — a 
higher, holier sphere ; we no longer stand 
in our own strength ; the reeds on which we 
leaned are broken, and our minds open to 
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the realisation of a truth, acknowledged, 
perhaps, before, but never felt — that in God 
alone we live, and move, and have our 
being. 

Presently the child opened his eyes and 
looked round him, but the look was vacant, 
and Nesta saw the doctor's grave sad face, 
and knew that there were other things to be 
feared worse even than death. 

At home, at the Villa, Dick's mother had 
heard the news among the first. It was but 
a vague report that had reached the gar- 
dener, and which the gardener had carried 
to the cook, and the cook had carried to 
Babette, who had rushed forthwith, wring- 
ing her hands, into her mistress's room, with 
the terrible information that Master Dick 
was drowned. Mrs. Stanley heard little of 
the rest of the story. Babette's sympathies 
had not been called forth by a sight of the 
pale dripping child as he was carried to the 
cottage. One fact alone presented itself to 
her mind, and that was that Dick had been 
disobedient, and that the penalty had come 
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at last 'I knew how it would be some 
day,' she had added ; but Mrs. Stanlqr had 
already tinted away at the intelligeiice. 

Nesta's first duty had been ¥rith her 
sister ; she did her best to revive and soothe 
her, and then promismg to return with 
tidings as soon as possible, she had hurried 
to the cottage. 

Once or twice she had sent a messenger 
up with the news that the child was still 
aUve; she scarcely dared to awaken the 
hope that she herself could not share. 

Sitting there by the boy's bedside, she 
went over the inddents of the morning, and 
blamed herself even where no blame was 
due. When Xewton had left her, she had 
sat for some time on the roots of the tree, 
and had then stolen quietly up to her own 
room. She had a longing to see him again 
and yet a dread of meeting him. Now that 
his love for her had been revealed, it was 
difficult to keep up the appearance of the 
indifference she had so long assumed. How 
could she meet him again with her cold 
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distant manner, when all the while she felt 
he could read the emotion that was quicken- 
ing every pulse ? It was better not to see 
him ; it was kinder to let him go with the 
decided words of refusal in his ear, and not 
to soften them by look or tone in bidding 
him farewell. 

The servant had brought her breakfast to 
her room. The maid, though she wondered 
why Fraiilein Nesta absented herself, and 
had put her own construction upon such an 
unusual occurrence as she walked upstairs, 
was puzzled when she saw the Fraiilein just 
as usual, without a trace of agitation either 
in face or manner. She would have un- 
ravelled the mystery, perhaps, more to her 
satisfaction, had she seen her, as soon as the 
door was closed, leaning her head upon 
her clasped hands, and weeping bitterly. 
Before her face was calm enough again to 
admit of visitors, there had been another 
knock at her door, and this time Nesta, 
softly drawing the bolt as she spoke, 
enquired who was there. 
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' Only Dick, come to beg Aunt Nesta to 
come downstairs/ 

' Who wants me ? ' asked Nesta. 

' Only 1/ answered the boy, * but papa 
and Mr. Newton are gone out, and Mr. 
Newton is going away to-day, and he can't 
come with me and sail my boat, and I do so 
want to go.' 

' Won't Babette go ? ' 

' Oh, no ! It's no use asking Babette, and 
she's so cross to-day because Ernie dirtied 
his clean frock, and she wouldn't let him go 
downstairs.' 

'Well, Dick, you must do without me 
just now, but I'll come before long. Look 
here, it's ten o'clock now, and you may 
come and fetch me at twelve. Will that 

do?' 
Dick had rushed off; she scarcely knew 

whether he had heard the hour fixed ; but 

she caught the sound of his merry voice 

shouting along the passages and down into 

the garden: 'Tante Nesta is coming, 

Alice ! Tante Nesta is coming ! ' 
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Had he then gone off without her, think- 
ing she was to follow? Alice, when she 
was interrogated, knew very little about it. 
Dick had told her to come along, and when 
she had reminded him that they never 
might go down to that pond alone, he had 
told her that Tante Nesta would be there 
presently, and that there was no harm in 
going first. And Alice had agreed, as she 
generally did, partly because she liked 
going, and partly because she well knew 
that it was never any use to oppose Dick's 
plans. They had gone down together, and 
they had been there a very little while, and 
the boat had sailed beautifully. Then it 
had got among the reeds, and the string 
had become entangled, and the boat had 
capsized. Dick had tried at first to right 
it with a long stick, and then he had 
discovered a promontory going out into the 
pond on the opposite side, and from the 
edge of this he could reach the boat with 
his hands and pull it in. He had run 
round and without trying what was earth 
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and what was weeds, he had rushed on the 
httle promontory and had tumbled head- 
long into the pond. 

Such was Alice's account of the matter, 
when they were calm enough to talk to her 
about it; and, strangely enough on this 
occasion, there seemed but little dis- 
obedience to blame, and this, perhaps, 
made the accident seem all the more sad. 

For days little Dick lay on the edge, as 
it were, of two worlds. Hour by hour no 
one knew what the issue might be, and 
whether the end were to be life or death ; 
and, if life, what sort of life — ^healthfiil 
happy hfe, or days, and months, and years 
of sickness and suffering ? 

Poor little Dick! And yet out of the 
shadow over him there arose a gleam of 
light for another, and Newton, as he 
watched over him like an elder brother, 
hved in the sunshine of Nesta's presence^ 
We do great acts, impelled by the feeling 
of the moment, but the act done and 
looked back upon, it loses its greatness 
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from the thought of self that mingles with 
our holiest aspirations. When Newton sat 
up night after night by the poor little 
sufferer's bed, to soothe and cheer and 
comfort was all he thought of. He scarcely- 
remembered that he shared the toil with 
Nesta ; and when his watch was over, and 
she came in and took his place, the qhange 
was effected noiselessly, and Dick's welfare 
was all that was considered. But by 
degrees as the child became better, Newton 
and Nesta were often together with him, 
bringing his toys to the bed and amusing 
him; and at last the boy's room became 
almost their's, and they were rarely absent 
from it. Dick was very weak still and 
unable to move, but the doctor had long 
ceased to look so grave, and he had hopes 
now that the boy would still grow into a 
strong healthy man. 

One day, when Newton had just left him, 
Dick burst out with the exclamation : 

' I do love Mr. Newton so ! Don't you love 
him, Aunt Nesta ? I think I love him better 

K 
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than anyone else, except papa and mamma, 
and you ; but then he saved my life, didn't 
he ? I think I shall always remember that/ 

'Yes, Dick, boy, you must never forget 
that. There would be no little Dick here 
now if Mr. Newton had not gone into the 
pond after him. And he has nursed* you 
too so kindly.' 

' Yes, I love him very, very much. I 
wish he always lived here, don't you. Aunt 
NestaP' 

Nesta was not quite sure that she did not ; 
but she did not say so ; she laughed, and 
told Dick that he would very soon have to 
put up with her alone. But Dick was not 
to be diverted from his subject. 

' Do you remember my secret. Aunt Nesta, 
the day before I was ill ? I wish it would 
come true.' 

*But if it was a secret, how should I 
know anything about it, Dick?' 

' I forgot ; I wish I might tell it you ; 
perhaps Mr. Newton will ; I think he likes 
talking to you. Aunt Nesta ? ' 



I 
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' So does some one else apparently,' said 
Nesta, ' and a great deal more than is good 
for him/ 

The child closed his eyes wearily. 

* Don't talk any more, Dick, now/ 

Nesta said no more, and presently she 
heard the deep regular breathing of the 
tired little boy, who had fallen fast asleep. 

Nesta sat by his side. The day would 
come soon, she thought, when, as she had 
told him, Dick would have to put up with 
her alone. It seemed to her very sad to 
think of it ; she had grown so accustomed to 
him. How strange it would be to be with- 
out him now, when for the last six weeks 
they had been rarely apart. The parting 
that had seemed so easy once, seemed dread- 
ful now : she reasoned with herself why it 
should not be so. Might she not love him 
as a brother ? could she not give him her 
friendship, apart from her love? For one 
moment she felt that the promise given years 
before had perhaps not been the true pro- 
mise of her heart. It had never yet been 

k2 
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claimed, and Hugh might have forgotten her. 
For a moment the tempter stood near and 
whispered. But it was only for a moment. 
The thought of Hugh brought the old love 
back again. The secret promise given 
eleven years before was never to be broken. 
She would never marry another. And as 
she repeated half aloud the words of her 
promise, there came before her a sunny 
vision of a bright summer day long ago, and 
a smooth lawn sloping down to the river's 
side, and the sun shining on the river as it 
tossed and gurgled over the breakers, while 
green dragon-flies darted here and there 
over the surface. The happy days in some 
lives may be counted; in others that are 
more colourless, there is a pervading glow 
of happiness over everything. That day 
had been all sunshine in Nesta's memory. 
It was the sunshine before a storm ; and 
Nesta's sky had grown dark and leaden after- 
wards, with now and then a gleam fringing 
some dark cloud, and then receding to make 
the sky appear even duller and darker than 
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before. Ah me! it is well for most of us 
that this life is but the vestibule to another 
existence, where there are no more shadows 
and crosses and evils, but where all are 
reunited, and where the love from each 
to each is perfected and completed as it 
gathers round that one Centre who is Love 
Himself. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 



TWO PAETINGS.. 



She did not seem as dead. 
But fast asleep, and lay as tho' she smiled. — Texnyson. 

Dick's accident and illness left its results 
behind. Nothing seemed just the same as it 
had been before. Mrs. Stanley had never re- 
covered the shock of the sudden intelligence, 
and though she was occasionally able to join 
the rest of the family downstairs, the occa- 
sions grew fewer and fewer, and at last the 
effort was given up entirely. Dick by de- 
grees began to spend most of his time in his 
mother's room. He was strangely unlike 
the little Dick of old. He was no longer 
the turbulent little fellow that kept the 
whole house alive ; he was contented to sit 
for hours by his mother's sofa, not talking to 
her, but holding her thin hand and looking 
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wistfully at her face. Unknown to any one, 
his mother's illness was connected in his 
mind with his own accident, and though 
every one implied that she had been long 
ailing, and that this increase of weakness 
was only what was to have been expected, 
Dick guessed the truth that no one cared to 
reveal to him. The first time that he had 
been brought into his mother's room had 
upset him terribly, and no one, not even 
Nesta, nor his father, knew why. They sup' 
posed his nerves were weakened by the 
accident, and fancying they had been pre- 
mature in the change, the experiment of his 
mother's room was not tried again for many 
days ; but it was no nervous feeling that had 
overcome the child : it was the plain, self- 
evident fact of his mother's suffering, an un- 
defined fear of what was to be, and a sense 
that was to haunt him through life, that he 
was in some way connected with it. 

Newton still hung about the place, un- 
decided whether to go. As long as he was 
there, a certain sort of pleasure still remained 
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for him. The hours spent at Dick's bedside 
had come to an end ; still so long as he was 
on the spot, there was always the hope, and 
often the reality, of Nesta's society. Sudden 
interviews at turns in the wood ; unexpected 
glimpses at unexpected times ; pleasant 
breakfasts when Nesta presided, and when he 
could perform a thousand little services at 
her bidding ; luncheons, which to him were 
agreeably lengthened by being the children's 
dinner, and where Nesta was sure to be pre- 
sent ; and dinners, when the shortening day 
had ceased, and twilight had set in, and cur- 
tains were drawn, and lamps lighted, and he 
could watch her as she sat there, looking 
more charming than ever in her cloud of 
white muslin. Sometimes at dinner, too, 
Mr. Stanley would go himself with some 
little plateful to tempt his sick wife upstairs, 
and then there were no children to absorb 
attention, or to demand caution, and Newton 
and Nesta were left alone together. They 
had become so accustomed to these evenings 
that the httle embarrassment felt at first had 
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completely subsided, and Niesta, forgetting 
her old restraint, talked, and laughed, and 
listened, and Newton, hoping still, found 
himself happy in the sense of her presence. 
The consciousness of a kind of sympathy 
between them strengthened in his mind, and 
he saw in her day by day just the woman 
he could admire, and love and cherish. On 
Nesta's part, their intercourse had become 
so natural that she had begun to regard him 
as a sort of brother, and sometimes she felt 
thankful that he was still there, still near 
her. But Newton knew that there must be 
an end to all this. 

One evening Newton, coming into the 
drawing-room after dinner, found Nesta alone. 
She was sitting at the oblong table by the 
sofa, working. He drew the chair near her, 
and sat down. ' Nesta,' he began, somewhat 
abruptly, ' I cannot go without asking you 
once more what my fate is to be. Heaven 
knows that I have given you my heart — my 
happiness lies in your hands. I will wait 
weeks, months, years, for you, if you will 
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only tell me there is hope for me — ^tell me 
that you love me.' 

' I have told you,' she answered in her 
gravest, saddest tone ; ' I have told you, and I 
hoped you would never pain me by speaking 
thus to me again. I would do anything for 
you, anything I could to repay you for saving 
Dick — anything for your own sake,' she 
added, her voice trembling with agitated 
feeling, * but I can never marry you — never.' 

The chill autumnal wind whistled by 
outside, bringing a blast of raindrops against 
the window with a petulant and crying 
sound. It seemed like a solemn accompani- 
ment to her words, and they rung on 
Newton's ears hke a knell. 

'Then good-bye, Nesta,' he said, rising 
from his seat and taking hold of her soft 
white fingers : they were icy cold, and her 
face was deadly pale. ' Good-bye, Nesta, I 
must not stay here in this way ; but God 
knows wherever I am I can never in heart 
be separated from you. May God bless you.' 

In another moment he was out of the 
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room, and Nesta was alone. She heard the 
door close, she listened to his receding foot- 
steps, and burst into tears. Did she not 
love him ? 

When Mr. Stanley returned to the room, 
he found her calm and composed as usual, 
and as if nothing had happened. He told 
her that her sister was less well that evening, 
and that she would be glad to see her. 
Nesta obeyed ; she was glad of anything 
that could take her out of herself. She went 
upstairs and along the corridor leading to 
her sister's room, but as she passed one door, 
she heard a kind of low waihng sound; 
perhaps it was the wind, playing its sad 
Eolian melody through the crevices, or it 
liiight be a human voice breathing forth its 
woe in prayer. 

All that night Nesta stayed with her sister ; 
she could almost have envied her, lying 
there, so near the end of her journey, so rest- 
ful and so peaceful. The pale sweet face 
only looked a httle paler than usual, the 
eyes a httle more bright and glossy ; the 
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Angel was almost at the threshold, and the 
calm and trustful spirit was ready to say, 
* Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord.' 

' You will take care of my children,* she 
had said, ' and Frank will want you.' And 
with those few words every earthly care 
seemed settled. 

Nesta did not leave her sister all that 
night ; she sat by her doing those thousand 
little acts of tenderness that love can prompt, 
and wondering sometimes, as she watched 
the look of placid peace, if it be really in the 
power of death to still the feverish throbbing 
of our feelings, as well as of our pulses, and 
whether, if she were now in her sister's place, 
her hopes, and fears, and aspirations, and 
restless desires, and worldly schemes, would 
be hushed into the same repose. 

The next morning, before the house was 
stirring again, Newton had set out for 
England. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE PLEDGE. 

Fill again before we part, brothers. 

Fill the deepest draught of all. 
To the loved ones of our hearts, brothers, 

Who reward and share our toil. 

There was more stir than usual in Massin- 
ger's mill. Not in the mill itself, for, strange 
to say, it had stopped work, and the huge 
wheel was no longer splashing through the 
water, making it full of froth and foam, and 
dripping with its bright burden. The fact 
was, that on that day there was no one to 
work the mill. The old miller himself was 
looking very rubicund and good-natured ; it 
was one of the festivals which he usually 
honoured by getting tipsy, and he was 
already not far from being so. 

Frau Massinger was killing the fatted calf 
and cooking it ; not exactly in honour of a 
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returning son, but to celebrate what she 
feared was to be his exit from his father's 
home for niany a long day. The time had 
come round for Heinrich's military service ; a 
time more or less dreaded in most of the 
peasant families of the valley, where it stopped 
the wheels of wealth, and duty, and labour, 
and possibly at the expiration of the term 
had unfitted the youth for ever for the 
business of his former Ufe. 

Frau Massinger had grumbled more than 
usual all the morning ; her harsh voice had 
rarely ceased to mutter whatever she was 
doing, and once or twice she had given vent 
to a fretful passionate burst of tears, as the 
thought of losing Heinrich came before her. 
She was not a woman to look on the bright 
side of anything; little Marie and Johann 
gave it as their opinion that Heinrich was 
sure to draw the lot that would exempt him 
from service, but Frau Massinger shook her 
head and said that this was perfectly impos- 
sible, and went on grumbling and muttering 
accordingly. 
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As to Bosa, she went about her work as 
usual. She had no hopes and no fears to 
express. In her heart, she fancied that 
Heinrich wished to go, and if he did, she 
wished it also ; and he had been very good 
to her of late, and had told her not to fret 
while he was away. Kosa did not mean to 
fret ; if Heinrich were good to her, that was 
all she cared for. 

' They are coming, mother,' at last shouted 
Marie and Johann from their watch-tower 
on the hill : ' I can see the whole road full 
of them ; and there's Heinrich too.' 

' You can't see at that distance,' said Frau 
Massinger. 

' Yes, mother, I can ; and I can see the 
colours too.' The httle voice dropped ; it 
was not the good news hoped for ; Heinrich 
had the wrong colours in his cap, and he 
must go. ' Mother, Heinrich has lost ! Oh 
dear ! Heinrich will have to leave us.' 

The child's wail was echoed in the court- 
yard. Frau Massinger cried bitterly, wrung 
her hands with sorrow, and old Massinger, 
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who was just on his way to open the cellar 
for his guests, wiped away a few quiet tears. 

But there was no sorrow manifested in the 
approaching crowd. Noise, and shouting, 
and singing, waving of hands, and flags, and 
caps, wild cries of exultation, merry jokes, 
and joyous bursts of laughter resounded far 
and near. They stopped in front of the gate, 
and Heinrich entered. Mother and son fell 
into each other's arms. 

' And thou hast to go, boy ? I knew it : I 
was sure the lot would not fall to thee ; and 
what shall we do ? What will father do ? ' 

Her lament was broken by the vociferous 
shout out outside ; a few of the more ob- 
streperous ones knocked, and threw stones at 
the high wooden gate ; some clamoured for 
entrance, and others started merry songs with 
deafening choruses. 

The old man opened the gate, and the 
crowds poured in. He had unfastened his 
cellar; he knew that they came to drink 
health and success to Heinrich, and he must 
not be niggardly. The little courtyard was 
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full; glass after glass, and jug after jug, 
passed among the crowd; hundreds of 
gallons flowed before the demand was satis- 
fied, and Heinrich himself, with his face beam- 
ing with happiness, joined largely in the con- 
sumption. Then one by one the multitude 
hegan to disperse; some, half-tipsy, reeled 
along the road home ; others, seizing hold of 
broken pails and tin pitchers, made l5ie 
wood ring with their immelodious music ; 
and a few who had come for the purpose of 
tasting old Massinger's wine, walked home as 
ifnothing had happened. But this wild exhibi- 
tion of rejoicing was not all ; for a chosen few 
of Heinrich's friends, and for Heinrich him- 
self, the fatted calf had been killed, and the 
little parlour at the Mill had seldom pre- 
sented such a scene of sumptuous festivity, 
lisette and her husband — they had been 
married a few weeks before — had come over ; 
she looked very buxom and fat, and much 
the same as she had always done. 

They drank Heinrich's health and knocked 
glasses; and Bosa, bringing in the meat, 

L 
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and handing it round from guest to guest, 
found her glass in contact with Heinrich's, 
and knocked among the rest. They ate and 
drank, and were satisfied ; and then old 
Massinger, growing merry with his good 
cheer, rose and once more proclaimed Hein- 
rich's health in a parting glass, and wound up 
with an unintelligible speech about his return 
and his betrothal. The speech was drowned 
in a burst of shouting and applause ; and 
again Kosa found her glass touching Hein- 
rich's, and this time he swung his own against 
hers with such force that the wine was 
spilled. 

At last the feast was over ; Lisette and her 
husband drove off in their comfortable 
waggon; the guests dispersed to their homes; 
and Kosa and Frau Massinger were the only 
ones left in the room that had so lately been 
the scene of such noisy festivity. Bosa knew 
that there was no rest for her untU every- 
thing had been cleared away ; nothing was 
to be left for the morning. On the morrow 
the mill-wheel would be rushing again with 
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its usual roar and splash, and all the wheels 
in the busy house would be set in motion. 

At length she slunk up to bed tired and 
weary. It had been a happy day, to her — 
even though she were to lose Heinrich it 
had been a happy day — ^for there had been 
looks and words in it that were never to 
be forgotten. Her little casement window 
was open, and she closed it ; the wind was 
rustling among the trees in the wood, and 
the moon that was high in the heavens 
made the shadows of the tall stems look 
almost ghostly. There was no chirping 
of birds, none of those sounds of life that 
make woods in day-time so fiill of charm and 
mystery. The wild cry of the screech-owl 
echoed in the silence, and rung in Eosa's ear 
with a kind of superstitious dread. Suddenly 
she thought she heard her name called; 
with that sort of. mysterious fear which be- 
longs to her race, she fancied it in some way 
connected with the cry of the night-bird, 
and she almost held her breath for awe. 

But again she heard it — this time un- 
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its usual roar and splash, and all the wheels 
in the busy house would be set in motion. 

At length she slunk up to bed tired and 
weary. It had been a happy day, to her — ' 
even though she were to lose Heinrich it 
had been a happy day— for there had been 
looks and words in it that were never to 
be forgotten. Her little casement window 
was open, and she closed it ; the wind was 
rusthng among the trees in the wood, and 
the moon that was high in the heavens 
n>ade the shadows of the tall stems look 
"^ost ghostly. There was no chirping 
of birds, none of those sounds of life that 
make woods in d«v-time so full of charm and 
cry of the screech-owl 
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mistakeably plainly, and the voice was one 
she knew. She got up again and opened 
the latticed window and looked out. The 
moon had just passed behind a cloud, and 
everything was very dark indeed ; but she 
fancied that below in the courtyard she could 
distinguish Heinrich's figure. 

' Down through the mill,' said a muffled 
voice ; and Eosa, with her heart fiill of fear, 
drew on her clothes, fastened her loose 
bodice, and crept stealthily down the steep 
ladder, past the roaring machinery which 
had begun its work again, and out at last at 
the mill door into the courtyard. 

* I must be off early,* said Heinrich, * and 
I knew I shouldn't see you again, for the 
mother will be stirring in the morning, and 
I could not well speak with you then.' He 
had his arm round her waist as he spoke, 
and she looked up at him with tearful be- 
seeching eyes. 

' If I could biit come too ! ' she said. 

' You can't do that, Eosa, but I'll be back 
again for the betrothal before long ; the old 
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father little thought how near the bride 
was!' 

Eosa tried to smile, but it was a very small 
and unsuccessful effort. ^ And when do you 
think you will be back again?* she said. 
Her tears were now falling fast ; with her 
long dishevelled hair and pale fiwje, she 
would have done for a picture of a Magdalene. 
Heinrich tried to comfort her ; talked to her 
of days that were to be when he came back 
again, and pushing back the long plaits that 
had been unfastened for the night, he told 
her that she must give him one of them as a 
sort of pledge, so that he might have some- 
thing of his little Eosa's with him at all 
times. What would she not have given him? 
She had thought of the bright gold piece, 
wrapped up in a comer of her box, but that 
was now not hers to give. She had already 
vowed its use elsewhere ; but it pleased her 
that she could give him her hair, and it 
pleased her still more that he had asked for 
it. He took out his pocket-knife and cut off 
a rich black lock and placed it in his bosom. 
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And then Eosa cut off a bright golden curi 
from his head, and so their troth was 
plighted. 

There was no one to see that parting — no 
one to say what words were spoken, or what 
tears were shed, but when Eosa stole again 
to her bed in the loft, the moon had long 
set, and the day was beginning to dawn. She 
went straight to the box in which her 
treasure lay, the bright English half-sovereign, 
and opening the paper that contained it, she 
placed beside it the auburn curl that was 
more precious still. 

In the morning, not many hours after, she 
looked out and saw the gate open and 
Heinrich passing down the road with his 
knapsack on his shoulder, and at the gate 
stood his mother and father, and Johann 
and Marie, crying bitterly. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

JE LAXGEB, JE LIEBEB. 

' Within her heart was his image. 
Clothed in the beauty of loye and jouth^ as last she beheld 

him. 
Only more beautiful made by his death-like silence and 

absence.' Evavgeline. 

The aspect of things inside the Villa had 
altered as much as that outside it. Autumn 
days, chill and damp, whistling wind, and 
drifting leaves, dense fogs in the morning, 
and misty exhalations at sunset, and bare 
branches letting in glimpses of sky through 
a fretwork of gold and- crimson. No butter- 
flies now for Dick or Alice to chase from 
flower to flower and finally to make captive 
in their nets ; no burning sunshine to keep 
out by shuttered windows and cool bUnds ; 
no fire-flies floating in the wood at night— 
taSie harmless things, to be caught by any 
hand that opened for them; none of that 
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hum of life which gives the wood in the hot 
summer time the pecuUar feeling of being 
God's own temple, inhabited by his creatures. 
Inside the ViUa the change was as great. 
No noisy revelry of children's voices, no 
exultant laughter at childish feats, drawing 

forth childish approbation; no social life, 

< 

home-Uke and pleasant, with varied incidents 
and interests, nothing of the old thing 
seemed left. 

Quiet and dehcate as she had been, the 
mother had formed the centre of the home. 
The children still passed her room on tiptoe 
with a sort of childish awe, and Dick, who 
was a referee in most matters, told wonderful 
stories, half based on his own imagination or 
on Babette's superstitious sayings, or even re- 
motely on his mother's religious teaching, — 
all mingled now strangely together after the 
fashion of childhood. When little Ernie sat 
on the stairs, resolutely begging that he 
might see mamma, Dick pacified him by 

> 

describing the home to which his mother had 
gone, as if he saw the city with its pavement 
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of many-coloured stones, and its gates and 
walls of jasper, and heard the harps and the 
3inging ; to him there was nothmg typical ; 
everything was essentially true and real. 
But when he talked with Alice alone, both 
the children pondered over the mystery of 
death. The dark grave, the silence, the 
stillness, the awe and the sorrow, expressed 
even by those who had known her but little ; 
all was in such contrast to the assertion that 
death was life and happiness, a soul going 
to its Father's home to enjoy rest and peace 
for ever. Do not the contradictions in Ufe 
strike older minds than Dick's ? 

Once or twice Dick would have liked to 
have gone t6 his father and to have asked 
him all about it, but sorrow had made his 
father graver than usual, and children fear 
gravity. And sometimes, playing softly with 
Alice in a comer of the drawing-room, he 
would hear a deep long sigh, and looking up 
he would catch his father's eye, and he felt 
that in some way that sigh was connected with 
themselves. It did not draw his children 
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nearer to him ; they began to be afraid where 
they had never feared before, and to avoid 
his presence and to feel oppressed while in 
it. But there was still Aunt Nesta. She had 
almost become more necessary to them than 
ever, and well was it for her that it was so. 

For the change in Nesta's circumstances 
had been scarcely less than that in others. 
When she had gone into her room on the 
morning after her last interview with Newton 
she had found a pocket bible lying on her 
table. It had evidently been placed there by 
Newton himself as a parting present, in the 
hope that by such a gift he should succeed 
in associating himself with her daily and 
hohest thoughts. There was no name in the 
book, though it bore marks of having been 
in use before, but in the small neat hand 
which she knew so well, the word ' Mizpeh ' 
stood on the blank fly-leaf. This, then, was 
Newton's last word to her; any other gift 
she would have rejected ; he had been wise ; 
he had chosen one which he knew would be 
held sacred by her. 
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With her heart full of conflicting feehngs 
she tried to throw herself into her present 
hfe. Poor Nesta! It was sometimes not 
very clear to her what was her duty or what 
the state of life unto which God had 
called her. Then her sister's words sounded 
in her ears : ' You will take care of my 
children, and Frank will want you.' Was 
not that a duty apart from choice ? and yet 
the future looked very grey and misty, and 
hfe felt monotonous and cheerless. Some- 
times, thinking of the past, her mind would be 
full of misgivings and doubt, and even re- 
morse. Had she done right ? Had she not 
cast a shadow over the hfe of another? 
Where was Newton ? What was he doing 
without her? Would he, could he, forget her? 

But thoughts hke these were only occa- 
sional. Oftener, Duty stood before her 
as a white-robed deity, compelling her to 
follow. The small claims of everyday life 
drew her out of herself — ^the household — 
the children — ^her brother-in-law — each in 
turn demanding thought and care; and in 
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the widowhood of her life she felt the solace 
that duty brought her. 

Then again something of the old love 
burst forth anew. True to Hugh — that 
should be the motto written upon everything, 
traceable in every line of her character and 
conduct. Never had she heard of him since 
the trysting day of her sister's marriage; 
still the hope never faded entirely that he 
was alive and would return ; and she would 
wait. 

The winter had passed slowly by with its 
short days, cold and dreary enough in the 
forest with its frost-oovered trees and stag- 
nant life. Wintry winds had ho wled through 
the bare branches, and wintry rains had 
deluged the mossy ravines ; the tumult and 
moaning wail of the outer world making the 
void and desolation in the home life all the 
more apparent. 

Nesta had tried to brace herself to exer- 
tion and employment. Dick and Alice were 
rarely now left to their own devices as they 
had once been ; they had become her pupils 
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as well as her playmates, and if the task was 
sometimes wearisome and repugnant to her, 
it was oftener accomphshed with a sense of 
satisfaction akin to enjoyment. 

Thus the winter had passed, and the early 
spring, and the woods were once more thick 
with leaves, and the birds were singing, and 
the hght and glory of summer were shed over 
everything. JSTesta now almost lived in the 
woods ; the lessons were done under the 
shadow of the great trees that overhung the 
Villa, and when the books were closed, she 
and the children rambled together, Dick and 
Alice gathering flowers, and she loitering 
near them. 

One day when Nesta was strolling about 
the woods above the mill, Frau Massinger 
caught sight of the children, and having just 
made some kuchens with the ripe cherries, 
she sent Eosa up the hill to beg Fraulein 
Nesta, and Dick, and Alice to come in and 
rest a little. Nesta was not very much in- 
cUned to accede, but Alice looked wistfully 
at her, and Dick was already half-way down 
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the hill, and so they followed. Alice ran 
after her brother, slipping down the mossy 
descent, and here and there leaping from 
some projecting root which had left the 
soil far below it, forming a tiny fissure. 

Nesta walked slowly on, and Eosa, half 
shyly, half scornfully, kept aloof. Nesta had 
not seen the peasant girl since the sum- 
mer before, and then she had scarcely re- 
marked her ; she was only one of the in- 
mates of the Mill, and they had possessed 
but Httle attraction for Nesta. But as they 
walked down the hill to-day, it occurred to 
her that this was the girl of whom Newton 
had spoken to her, and she felt a kind of 
curiosity towards her in consequence. At 
the first glance she saw nothing of the beauty 
that Newton had mentioned; slight, and 
straight, and reedlike, she looked more like 
a child of the forest than a hard-working 
servant, and her pale face, imtanned by ex- 
posure to the sun, looked very colourless 
against the black hair that was coiled round 
and round her small well-formed head. But 
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she felt a strange kind of fascination to her ; 
there was something in her that made her 
look again, and their eyes met. Kosa did 
not seem to like the scrutiny ; her face 
darkened rather than blushed, and her large 
eyes dilated with an expression approaching 
to scorn. 

Nesta saw the look and understood the 
meaning. 

'Is there much work now?' she said, 
trying to draw her into conversation. 

' There is always work to be done by 
some,' she answered in a sad tone which 
harmonised strangely with her fiice. 

' Do you like work ? ' 

' I like free work for those I love,' said 
the girl; her lips looked thinner than 
ever, she compressed them so as she spoke. 

' And you begin early, I suppose ? ' 

' Aye, with the sun, and sometimes before 
him. But it isn't the work I mind ;' and 
Nesta saw large tears standing on the long 
black eyelashes. 'God knows,' she said, 
* it isn't the work ; when mother was alive, 
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we were up before the sun, and we never 
stopped till the bell had rung, and then 
mother said a prayer for her and for me, 
and that closed the day. But no bell rings 
here, and we go on from morning till night, 
and the work never seems sanctified as it 
did with mother.' 

' But we can sanctify work in our hearts, 
can we not ? ' said Nesta. 

' No, Fraulein, we lose the power to do so, 
when there's nothing but grumble and toil 
and driving from hour to hour. I am not 
hke the same girl I was when I came here. 
I used to come into the woods then and say 
my prayers before the world was up, but 
they never got answered, and since Heinrich 
is gone away, it's got harder and harder 
from day to day.' 

' And was Heinrich good to you ? ' 

A rain of tears fell from her eyes ; she 
dashed them away, and they came again, 
passionate, uncontrolled and vehement. 

* Can you come up to the Villa and see me 
sometimes?' said Nesta, *and I might help 
you.' 
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They were near the Mill, and there was no 
time for further talk. 

' There is no help for me/ muttered Rosa 
to herself; and yet she looked longingly after 
the Fraulein as she turned in at the gate, and 
entered the Mill parlour, where Dick and 
Alice were already sitting over their cherry 
kuchen. 

We have all felt how strangely some small 
circumstance suddenly knits us together. 
We may have met daily, and passed each 
other by, and we may have jostled against 
each other on the world's highway, and yet 
have interchanged no kindred thought, and 
suddenly some word or look shows an affinity 
between us, and there is a link formed 
perhaps for ever. Eosa needed that day 
just what she had found in Nesta, — a friend. 

The children ate their kuchen, and Nesta 
talked with Frau Massinger about her 
worldly interests. She had a pride in speak- 
ing of Lisette, who was well and comfortable ; 
they had a good house, and some fields, a 
waggon and two horses^ and three cows, and 

M 
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there were no small lisettes to bring new 
cares and doubtful joys. Heinricli, too, was 
well, and liked the service, but she was afraid 
it would unsettle him ; it was a pity that he 
wouldn't take up with some giri in the valley, 
but he was obstinate, and she had her fears 
that he would never marry Dreuser's Marie 
after all. Presently they heard children's 
voices sounding through the wood, and coming 
nearer. A shrill girl's voice was singing : 

Kommt ein Yogel geflogen, 
Setzt aich nieder auf mein Fuss ; 
Hfit einen Zettel im Schnabel, 
Yom Enkel ein Gruss. 

and the boy took up the second verse, and 
sang with her — 

Lieber Vogel, flieg welter, 
Nimm ein Gruss mit und ein Euss, 
Denn ich kann dich nicht begleiten, 
Weil ich hier bleiben muss. 

* There are the children,' said Frau Massin- 
ger ; ' they are coming back from school.' 

' It is early for them to be home, is it 
not ?' said Nesta ; * it is only just eleven.' 

* No, they go early and come back early. 
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They are oflf most days at five o'clock, for 
they have a good bit of walk down the 
valley, and the school is open at six. You 
see, us peasant folk can't afford to have the 
young ones idle, and there's plenty of field- 
work going on just now ; so we send them 
early, and have them home again before the 
day is long begun.' 

They came in hot and dusty and sunburnt, 
and Marie stood at the door, and took her 
knitting out, and began to turn the heel of a 
great blue stocking, and while her knitting 
needles jogged, she cast sly glances at the 
little girl in a white fi'ock and black ribands 
eating cherry kuchen. In one thing cer- 
tainly their tastes would have harmonized. 
Johann meanwhile had gone up to Dick, and 
asked him to come out and see Minette, the 
great mill watch-dog ; and when Aunt Nesta 
was ready to go, she found Dick leaning 
against the big dog, with his arm round the 

creature's neck in a sort of kindred em- 
brace. 

Nesta did not care to talk much as they 

x2 
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walked home ; she followed where the 
children led, with Frau Massinger's harsh 
voice ringing in her ears, and her thoughts 
reverting to Eosa and her sad pale face. 
Dick and AUce ran on before, humming 
* Kommt ein Vogel geflogen,' and loitering 
every moment to gather flowers, the large 
blue forget-me-nots that grew by the side of 
the mill-stream, and the sweet je langer, je 
lieber,* as they called the heartseases. One 
little bunch they brought to Aunt ISTesta, 
and begged her to have them, and she put 
them in her waistband. When she changed 
her dress that evening, and went down to 
dinner, the flowers were still there. Dick and 
Alice discovered them at once, and revelled 
in the idea that she had kept them so long^ 
What a delight it would have been to them 
had they seen her taking one flower of each 
and place them in the worn Httle Bible which 
she daily used. 

It was in such acts as this that Nesta 

* Literally^ ' the longer; the dearer/ the familiar name 
for the flower. 
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tevealed the lingering love she could never 
quite set aside, and yet she tried to impress 
upon herself that all conflict was over, and 
that Newton was indifferent to her. She 
had placed the flowers in his Bible with 
a sort of unconscious prayer, — ^for are not 
wishes akin to prayer ? — and she had gone 
down to dinner with a heart all the lighter 
for the relief of this secret utterance. 

* So I hear Newton is going to be married,' 
Mr. Stanley began, after telling her the 
substance of some English letters that had 
arrived that afternoon. 

* Is he ? ' said Nesta, trying to receive the 
news with indifference. 

* Well, he will make a good husband for 
any girl,' continued Mr. Stanley ; ' and I 
wish him every happiness. They do not 
tell me whom he is going to marry, and I 
think he might have written me a line him- 
self ; but it's just like him. I should not 
wonder if he turns up at the Crown some 
day, and takes us aU by surprise.' 

Nesta thought that she should wondei; 
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very much if he did such a thing, and she 
understood why he did not write. The 
thought passed through her mind that this 
waa perhaps an answer to her prayer, and 
that ease was. to come to her poor heart in 
this way. The last thing that occurred to her 
was to blame him ; it was really what she had 
wished, and yet her Hps half refused to say 
amen. It was difficult not to feel the news as 
in some way concerning herself; a sense of 
loss came over her, and yet she had lost 
nothing. She tried to think how she had 
been spared the pain of making another's 
life desolate for ever, how she had even 
gained him as a friend when before there 
lay a barrier between them. And then still 
faihng to satisfy herself, she asked herself 
what it had been, after all, that she had 
desired, and why this effort was necessary. 

A pang of reproach thrilled through her 
at the sense ^of her lingering affection for 
him. Was she forgetting her promise to 
Hugh ? Was she not false to him in giving 
one thought to another ? No, she said to 
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herself, Hugh shall find me true — he shall 
not come back to have only half my heart. 
I could never love anyone else as I loved 
him. And the thought of Hugh, as it 
always did, quickly dispersed all other 
thoughts. The remembrance of him as he 
had been when they were boy and girl 
together camej3efore her, and their mutual 
promise seemed a more sacred thing than 
ever. 

Thus the struggle and the conflict in 
Nesta's heart ended. When she went to 
her room that night, she took up her little 
Bible without one lingering regret as to its 
donor, and read with a calm mind the usual 
evening lesson, and then kneeling down in 
prayer, thanked God for His goodness in 
giving her the one great love that had 
shaped out her whole life. From that day, 
Nesta felt happier. Her prayer had not been 
mere words. We do not say mere words 
to God ; either we do not really pray at all, or 
we pray with our heart. She even thought of 
writing to Newton, and telling him how glad 



] 
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she was. Once or twice the pen was in her 
hand, and words were written down, and 
the paper was torn up and scattered to the 
winds. None, not even Newton's wife, was 
to know what they had been to each other. 
When at last the short letter was signed and 
sealed, she took it to the post herself, and 
after seeing it safely consigned to the box at 
the corner of the village street, she walked 
home satisfied and thankful. 

On her way back, she met Eosa also taking 
a letter to the post. The direction covered 
nearly the whole envelope, but there was a 
word underlined, according to the custom in 
such confused addresses, and it caught 
Nesta's eye involuntarily. Poor chUd, she 
thought, she is writing to Heinrich. She 
remembered something that Newton had 
said about Heinrich's love for her, and it 
crossed her mind that perhaps Heinrich's 
absence was a great sorrow to her, and 
was the secret cause of her sad worn face. 

There is a strange link between human 
hearts when they come in contact unfettered 
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by the conventionaKties of the world. The 
simple peasant girl, with her innocent and 
longing nature, had a sort of fascination for 
Nesta, and Eosa intuitively felt her sympathy, 
and was grateful for it. 

'Will Heinrich be long away?' Nesta 
asked, as she turned back with her to the 
post. 

' Ach, yes I three years all but two months; 
he has been gone two months and four days 
already, but it seems like years. He did 
write to me once,' she said, * and told me he 
was trying to get a substitute, and then come 
home sooner, but I don't expect it ; and I 
hear all sorts of reports from others.' And 
again a shower of tears came to her relief, 
and she cried in the same passionate way as 
before, shaking the tears from her eyes hke 
raindrops. 

' And when he comes, Eosa, will he marry 
you ? ' . asked Nesta, anxious to know, for 
the girl's sake, the real state of the case. 

^That is it,' she said, 'that is it. He 
promises, and calls me his little wife, and his 
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Kosebud,' and the sound of the pet names 
made the shower burst forth afresh ; * but I 
know he still keeps up with Marie Dreuser, 
and there be those that say he is going to 
marry her. She is more noble and rich than 
I am, I know, but she doesn't love him as I 
do, or she wouldn't be such good company 
for Herr Eeichardt, the master of the quarry 
works yonder.' 

* And you love him so dearly ? ' 

* So dearly,' answered the girl, taking up 
Nesta's words, 'that I don't want to harm 
him by marrying him. This is to tell him 
so,' she went on, pointing to the letter ; and 
a sort of triumphant expression spread itself 
over her face, as she added, ' he has been 
very good to me, but that's not why I should 
wish to humble him by marrying him. It's 
all very well when he is courting me, and he 
deceives himself into believing that it's all 
right ; but when it comes to the point, and 
he finds he has got a bride who can't so 

• 

much as buy the gown she's to be betrothed 
in, set aside all the linen and things, he 
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would feel humbled enough, and Frau 
Massinger would never forgive me/ 

'And you have written to give him up ? ' 

* Yes,' she answered, with the same look 
of pride. ' I am not jealous, and it's not 
because I do not know he loves me ; he 
loves me when he sees me at my work, and 
he stands by and helps me, and he praises me, 
and says all sorts of winsome things to me ; 
but it's different when he comes upon me 
among others. How can he keep company 
with me in my cotton gown, when there are 
those standing by in their stuffs and silks ? 
But he mustn't marry me, unless his love shut 
his eyes to this, and it doesn't. Ach ! he is 
too good and handsome for such as me.' 

'And you are quite willing to give him up, 
Eosa ? Won't you repent when the letter is 
in the post, and you see old Lenz hobbling 
down the road with it in his bundle ? ' 

' I shall have done what is right,' said the 
girl. ' I only leave him free to do as he thinks 
best. If he is not ashamed of my cotton 
gown, and will have me as I am without a 
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gulden to buy another, he has only got to 
say it before the world ; but I can't let him 
be loving me, and keeping it a secret, and 
behaving to Marie Dreuser as if he were her 
bridegroom/ 

' There is no love without jealousy, my 
poor girl ; the only antidote to it is trust.' 

' I do trust him,' said Eosa ; * but they shall 
not say I have harmed him, and stood in his 
way. All my life long I shall love him. He 
has been very good to me ; he was the first 
since mother died who ever had a smile or a 
good word for me, and when I used to go 
into the fields and work, it never seemed like 
labour, because he was near. And when he 
said goodbye that night, he spoke such 
words to me. All my life I shall love him ; 
but if it's better for him not to marry me, 
why should I stand in his way ? ' 

They were broken words, interrupted here 
and there by s6bs. 

They had reached the house, with its large 
signboard of the Prussian Eagle. Eosa went 
in and bought the stamp, and dropped the 
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letter into the box. and then walked back as 
fast as she could to the mill in the valley, 
just in time to take the potatoes off the stove, 
and to place them in a great heap on the 
table, for the mid-day meal of Frau Massin- 
ger and her famUy. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OFF, OFF AND AWAY. 

' I loathe the squares and streets. 
And the faces that one meets. 
Hearts with no love for me.* — Maud. 

When Harry Newton left Germany, he 
went to his mother's house in London. He 
had started by the early train, and had 
travelled on for the first few hours utterly 
unmindful of his destination, with only a 
vague feeling that he was going back to 
England, and going as far and as fast as he 
could from the scene of his misery. He had 
spent some pleasant months in Germany, at 
first a tourist and at last a guest in the house of 
his college friend, Frank Stanley ; but the me- 
mory of all pleasant days was utterly effaced 
for the present, and a big dark blot seemed 
to shroud the whole of his existence there. 
He had few fellow-travellers in the early 
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morning. One or two late tourists returning 
homewards, and already ensconed in a corner 
of the carriage, covered with rugs and wraps, 
and bearing the signal of their travels in 
alpenstocks and sprigs of Edelweiss in their 
hats ; a sister of mercy, with her white coif 
and heavy black drapery, holding in her 
hands the cross suspended from .the long 
chain at her girdle, her lips moving silently, 
though her face with its downcast averted 
eyes gave little idea of prayer, but she got 
out at the next station ; and further on a 
priest, with large feet and smooth face and 
long coat, who likewise got out speedily ; 
and then as the train advanced, the bustle 
of railroad travel increased, and Newton 
roused himself from his reverie, or rather 
was roused from it. He began to feel hungry, 
and to remember that he had started without 
any breakfast. 

The train whizzed, and hissed, and puffed 
into the large terminus station; everyone 
was alighting, porters were running here and 
there, and bewildered travellers, unable to 
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elxpress their wishes otherwise than by 
signs, were following them, and in large 
letters, the welcome words *Zur Restaura- 
tion' exhibited themselves in unmistakeable 
plainness to the weary multitude. There was 
a general rush in the direction to which the 
hand pointed, and a few minutes afterwards, 
Newton, hke the rest of his fellow-travellers, 
was devouring a sandwich, a huge roll cut 
in two, with a piece of raw or cooked ham, 
as the case may be, inserted in it. Newton 
ate it with appetite; he was thoroughly 
hungry, and he had rarely found his 
luncheon more acceptable. He drank off a 
tumbler of wine, and then went to have his 
luggage inspected, and a few minutes after- 
wards the train was puffing out of the 
station, and Newton found himself with fresh 
companions, and altogether in a fresh tone of 
feehng. 

For the first time it occurred to him that 
he must go to his mother's house in London, 
and it also occurred to him that he should 
arrive there at five o'clock in the morning, 
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and that his unexpected appearance was 
likely to create some surprise. He began to 
consider various excuses to be offered for not 
having written, excuses to be offered to old 
Dobbs the butler, rather than to his mother, 
for she, good kind old soul, was only tbo 
thankful to have her son with her to require 
any explanation of anything he chose to do. 
He was glad to see his mother again, and 
thinking of her he forgot for the time all 
other thoughts ; he knew she would welcome 
him, and after all, he said to himself, there 
is no one like a mother. 

The streets were still and silent enough as 
he drove through them early on the follow- 
ing morning, and London looked grey and 
uninviting in the mist and gloom of the dim 
autumn day that had scarcely begun to 
dawn. Newton could not help feeling 
uncomfortable ; it was his mother's house 
certainly to which he was going, but he was 
aware that he should have first to undergo 
the scrutinising eye of the old butler, and 

N 
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just then, he was not in the mood to bear 
his grumbling remarks at being awoke at 
that time of day. So he pushed open the 
Uttle window of the hansom cab, and called 
to the man to drive to the hotel, where there 
were porters and waiters who seem never to 
go to sleep. 

It was past noon before he knocked at his 
mother's door. ♦ It is strange the effect of a 
bath and a clean shirt and a good breakfast 
on an Englishman. Newton felt hke another 
man now, able to meet anyone and ready to 
join in any laugh that his sudden appearance 
might provoke. 

He was ushered into the drawing-room ; 
his mother seemed sitting in the identical 
spot he had left her months before; her 
white net cap, widow-like in its form, seemed 
the same as that in which he had last seen 
her, her hair was band^ in the same smooth 
braids, and the couvre-pieds she was knitting 
seemed exactly at the same stage. It was a 
pretty sight, this old lady, as most old ladies 
are, when the lines in their faces have been 
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left by smiles, and love, and kindness, and 
are not the ineflSiceable impress of bitter 
feelings, or crushing sorrow. Mrs. Newton 
had one of those winning faces that make us 
love all old ladies for their sake. She always 
wore black, but this served to make her 
figure look all the more trim and neat, her 
white hair made her pale face look very pale 
indeed, and her calm and cheerful expression 
betrayed a mind at rest with all the world 
and at peace in itself. 

'Hullo, Mother!' said Harry, as he 
entered and walked straight up to her, 
taking her sweet face in both his hands, and 
stooping down to kiss it. ' Here you are, 
just where I left you. I declare, mother, 
you must have a charmed life, there isn't a 
hair out of place, or a wrinkle more, come 
when I will.' 

' There are not likely to be many wrinkles 
when you come home, Harry,' said the old 
lady. She had put down her work to look 
at him. It was a fond, proud look, such as 
mothers only can give. 

w2 
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* Then I ought always to remain at home,' 
he said in his pleasant ringing voice ; ' and 
then you would always look beautiful/ 

' Ah Harry,' returned the old lady, * you 
see me through rose-coloured spectacles, 
though I think myself that the wheels turn 
more smoothly a^er sixty than they have 
done before it; the road is downhill, I 
suppose, and we are more content to go 
straight on. But where have you been all 
this time ? When you last wrote to me, you 
had saved Frank Stanley's child from 
drowning, what have you done with yourself 
since then ? 

*I have been staying there ever since,' 
said Harry with an assumed tone of indif- 
ference, but just as he was speaking, he 
caught an expression in his mother's face, 
which seemed to say, *I know it all, and 
understand it all,' and he felt that she had read 
the secret between them. 

' You will be glad of luncheon,' said his 
mother, as the gong sounded, and he rose 
and offered her his arm. He led her to her 
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usual seat at the obloug dining-table, and 
took the one opposite to her. It struck him 
that his mother must sometimes feel lonely, 
as she obeyed the summons of the gong, day 
after day, coming down in state to the 
solitary meals for the mere business of eating. 
To-day, she had her son to talk to, and she 
ate but little. 

Harry did ample justice to a good English 
luncheon ; he was really glad to be back 
again with his mother, and her interest 
in his travels procured him an unfailing 
subject of conversation. The only point on 
which he did not touch again; was his visit 
to the Odenwald, and the old lady, with the 
tact of kind feeling, forbore to allude to it. 

' I'm afraid you' will find London very 
e.p.yj«tnowJ«idhi.motherwhea4 
had returned to the drawing-room. 'It 
suits an old lady like me, but you will find 
it dull. Have you any shooting invitations, 
or what are you going to do ? ' 

' I don't see an inch before me, mother,* 
he answered in a dull tone of voice ; ' the 
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Danbys asked me down for some shooting, 
but I have no fancy for going there.' 

* You hk^d it well enough last year ; I 
remember thinking that the partridges were 
not the only attraction there/ 

Harry looked annoyed ; he was aot in a 
mood to bear any allusion of the kind. 
Kate Danby had been a pleasant companion 
for an hour or two, a good partner at a ball, 
a merry good-natured girl, and that was all. 
' It's just the last place I care to go to,' he 
repeated. 

' There's Uncle Bob ; why shouldn't you 
run down to him ? ' 

'Because I would rather stay at home. 
I had a letter forwarded to me from him the 
other day, telling me that he had some good 
sport for me, but the old fellow is too in- 
vestigating for me just now, and I would 
rather stay away.' 

' You have not gone and entangled your- 
self with some German girl, Harry, have you?' 
said Mrs. Newton, as an unwonted-shadow 
passed over her face. She was old fashioned 
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in her notions, and had strict ideas upon the 
mingling of races. 

t No, mother,' said Harry, looking fiiU at 
her with an expression of truth. ' I didn't 
mean to tell you, because it's no use bother- 
ing you with my troubles, but you are 
always sure to get the thing out of me some- 
how or other.' 

He had been pacing rather quickly up 
and down the room ; now, however, he 
stopped, and stood by his mother's side. 

' You need not tell me, Harry ; I know it 
all,' she said, ' you are going to be married. 
Well, I don't think you would choose a girl 
that your mother couldn't like, and you 
know, Harry, you have always a home here 
as long as I am alive, and when I am gone 
there is no one else to have what I leave 
behind.' 

*I know, mother, don't talk so; it isn't 
money,' said Harry ; ' the woman I love has 
enough of that and of everything else that can 

make life happy ; but ' and he hesitated, 

for he found it very difficult to bring out 
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the words, — * the evil part of my secret is 
that she won't have me.' 

Harry turned very pale as he made the 
last avowal, but it was a reUef to him to 
have had it out, and to have told his mother. 
She could understand now why he liked 
better to be alone with her in the empty 
city than to be galloping over his uncle*s 
moors and meeting his uncle's scrutinising 
eye when the excitement of the day was over, 
or to be staying with the Danbys and ex- 
pected to laugh and talk and dance with 
his friend Kate. 

*My poor boy,' was all his mother said, 
but Harry felt that no one after all could 
sympathise with him as his mother did. 

Often and often, as the months went by, 
he longed for news from Germany. Some- 
times he thought he would write himself to 
Frank, as he had been in the habit of doing 
before ; but when he sat down pen in hand, 
he found it impossible to compose a letter. 
How could he write? Did he not know 
that Nesta would read his letter, and how 
could he pain her by his assumed indiiBference? 
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By degrees he began to go into society 
again, one invitation followed another, and 
he found himself once more a welcome 
guest everywhere. In the midst of it all, 
Nesta's little note dropped upon him. He 
had received it on his return from his club 
one night, and had opened it and read it 
with surprise and wonder. What did Nesta 
mean ? Was this her way of bidding him 
farewell for ever ? He read the letter again 
and again, and tried to understand its pur^ 
pott. Could a vague rumour, associating 
his name with Kate Danby's, have reached 
her? He knew it was current in some 
circles, utterly unfounded as it was. What 
else but this could her words imply, when 
she spoke of the remembrance of her 
friendship for him, and her hope that God 
would bless his hfe and make it less 
shadowed than her own. What was he to 
infer from her allusion to the happiness that 
awaits all who adhere to the path of duty ? 
Of whom was she speaking ? Of herself or 
of him ? 

He sat there with the letter in his hand. 
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till his candles had died out, and, too late to 
ring for his servant, he groped his way to 
bed. 

The next day he was a little more reckless 
and a little more merry than he had been 
before ; he was not in love with any one ; 
reports had been afloat and had spoken more 
lies than truths as their wont is, but Harry 
Newton's heart was untouched save by one 
arrow and the point of that was now 
blunted. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



THE RENEGADE. 



'Via!' says the fiend; 'away!' says the fiend j 'for 
the heavens rouse up a brave mind^' says the fiend^ ' and 
run.' — Merchant of Venice, 

Life had gone on pretty smoothly with the 
inmates of the Villa. Every winter they 
now adjourned to Frankfort for the sake of 
the children's schooling, « and the summer 
days at Auerbach were more than ever 
regarded as unmitigated hoUday. Bright, 
happy days they were. Frank Stanley 
enjoyed his fishing, and Nesta and the 
children, who were now generally her 
companions, scrambled about the woods after 
ferns and mosses, or sometimes Nesta took 
her book and work, and watched the angler, 
while the children scampered here and there 
in all the delight of liberty. 

I doubt much whether any life was in 
reality much happier than Nesta's. She had 
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grown by time accustomed to Hugh's 
absence, and though her thoughts often 
wandered to him and her love for him 
remained strong as ever, she had ceased to 
look for him daily and to long for him as 
she once had done. The short struggle of 
feeling that Newton's presence and declared 
love for her had occasioned had also passed 
away, and even when a lingering thought of 
Harry Newton crossed her mind, she had 
a satisfied feeling of fulfilling her duty to 
him also, and without a wish that her course 
in life were other than it was, all the love 
and all the hopes and all the dreams of the 
past seemed concentrated and realized in 
the duties and happiness of the present 

One day an expedition was planned far 
into the Odenwald ; it was to a choice spot 
among the hills that they had never before 
visited. Several villages had to be passed 
through, and several ascents had to be made 
before they could reach the interior of the 
mighty mass of mountains, rising in undulat- 
ing outhne height beyond height. Great pre- 
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parations had been made the day before ; 
Katchen had been busy in arranging all 
sorts of provisions ; hampers were filled 
with sandwiches and cold chicken and hard 
^gs, and there were baskets full of ripe fruit 
and cakes, and a can of fresh cream and 
some bottles of newly made cider. 

The children were all going, and as no 
carriage was supposed to be large enough 
to hold so many, the waggon from Dreuser's 
mill had been bespoken, and the novelty of 
the equipage added not a httle to the general 
amusement. Heavily enough it came 
roUing up into the courtyard soon after 
breakfast. The bright chestnut horses 
looked worthy of a better vehicle as they 
tossed their heads and flicked their tails to 
and fro to keep off the summer flies, and 
finally moved off at a brisk trot down the 
hill, leading to the high road. The waggon 
jolted along, the bottles in the hamper 
rattled, the children laughed at the fun, and 
Nesta's teeth chattered as she tried to talk. 
Yet there was pleasure in it all; oh, why 
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does the world allow itself to be miserable 
when such simple things can afford enjoy- 
jnent? 

They passed through villages with quaint 
castles on heights, and walls and fosses 
constructed in the Middle Ages. The 
road-side was hned with rich fruit-trees, 
walnut, apple, pear, and cherry, the laden 
boughs upheld by props. Sometimes a 
huge pole was reared in the centre of the 
tree, and the heavy branches were attached 
to it by cords. They passed large fissures 
on the mountain side, where vegetation 
wholly ceased, and bare blocks of rock lay 
in rude confusion, as if the quarry workers 
in the old world, fashioning column and 
cornice, had suddenly withdrawn, leaving 
their grand unfinished tasks behind them. 
They passed labourers returning to and 
from their work on the dusty highway and 
little children who had been labouring in 
the fields, and who spoke their * Guten Tag,* 
as they went by. Suddenly the road takes 
a turn, and the mighty panorama of 
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Idndelfels burst upon them. * How beautiful !' 
was uttered almost involuntarily by all. 
In the foreground, isolated from the rest, 
rose the height of Lindelfels, crowned by 
its old tower and ruined fortress, and all 
around it, as far as the eye could reach, 
alternated valley and hill, clothed with dark 
pines or green beech, or here and there 
betraying some huge fissure or some granite 
eminence. Far, far in the misty distance 
the sun was shining on the peaks of ridges, 
giving a sense of infinity to the scene, and 
increasing the effect of its grand solitude. 
Every moment some fresh beauty burst upon 
them; the children saw butterflies and 
moths not known in their own small valley 
and curious ferns and gay flowers, and 
Gerty and Ernie clapped their hands with 
delight ; they sat on a plank in the waggon 
in front of Nesta and their father ; Dick 
and Alice sitting on one in front of them 
and next the driver. 

It was very pleasant to all, great children 
and small ones, when they reached the 
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mined castle and unpacked the hampers, 
and though one bottle of cider had been 
broken and some small damage had been 
done to sandwiches and jam tarts, they 
were too hungry and too happy to be 
fastidious, and the fruit and the cream and 
the cakes were all pronouliced perfect. 

Then the children went to play and to 
catch deluded butterflies in rose-coloured 
nets, and Mr. Stanley sat down to sketch a 
view, that could no more be transmitted to 
paper than the light on an angel's wing, 
and Nesta wandered down the hill towards 
the httle Eoman Catholic Church that lay 
half way up it. There was nothing very 
beautiful or very attractive to be seen in it. 
A few coloured pictures that owed some- 
thing for their toleration to the dim light 
in which they were exhibited, the tapers 
were burning on the altar, and there were 
some vases on it filled with flowers. Nesta 
saw at once that there was service going on, 
and creeping on tip-toe up the side aisle, she 
knelt among the rest. There was a curious 
little side altar in front of her, with a border 
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of tawdry lace all round it, and above it was 
a feeble delineation in plaster of the Virgin 
rising upon gilt clouds ; it was a rude piece 
of art, if art it could be called. 

There were several villagers at their de- 
votions, and Nesta, as she rose from her 
knees, looked at them with interest. What 
were the various needs that had brought 
them from their various tasks to offer their 
petitions here ? Were their wants the same 
as hers? Undefined, perhaps, or earthly, 
the cry of the Human going up to the In- 
finite, that God would bless him* The word- 
ing of the cry might be different, the address 
less direct, and yet Nesta felt that their 
prayers and hers were alike heard. Suddenly 
a ray of light flickered through the half open 
doorway, and falling across the little church, 
touched the heads of the kneeling figures. 
One face, more upraised than the rest, caught 
the light upon it, and Nesta started. It was 
Eosa's. It looked a Uttle paler and a little 
sadder than usual ; and as Nesta groped her 
way to a seat behind her, she wondered 

o 
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what had brought the poor girl there, and 
what was to be the sequel of her sad story. 

Poor Eosa ! she would gladly have done 
any penance, if the priest could have absolved 
her heart from its weary burden. She felt 
that he could not, and yet passing by the 
church, and halting at the open door, arrested 
by the sound of music and prayer within, 
she had instinctively entered. And kneeling 
there, and uttering her prayer direct to Him 
who alone can heal the broken spirit, she 
was conscious of a kind of relief, and when 
she rose from her knees and walked towards 
the door, Nesta thought her face looked 
lightened of its woe. 

She was jtist leaving tiie church when 
Nesta laid her hand on her shoulder. * What 
has brought you here ? ' she said. 

' I came because I could not help it ; I 
could bear it no longer. I ran away and I 
have walked miles and miles since then, tUl I 
got too footsore and weary, and wanted rest.' 

' And so you came in here ? ' 

^ Yes, the door was open ; I don't know 
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why I went in, but something made me. 
And then I knelt behind that pillar, where I 
thought no one knew me and no one saw 
me. I never prayed so hard before. I asked 
God to send me some good thing — some- 
thing that I wanted — that He knew that I 
wanted. I was so bewildered, I hardly knew 
what it was. And has not God heard me ? 
He has sent me you/ 

The girl's eyes were brimming with tears, 
and the drops lay on her long dark lashes. 

Nesta spoke a few words of comfort ; but 
it was the voice and not the words that 
soothed. 

' And you got no answer to your letter, 
Eosa ? ' she asked at length. 

' No,' she said ; * I waited and waited and 
none came. I walked down to meet old 
Lenz for weeks before anyone was stirring, 
always hoping he might have something for 
me, but he never had. It isn't his fault,' she 
added, as she caught the look of pity in 
Nesta's face ; * it isn't his fault ; he has got 
other things to think of where he is. I know 

o2 
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he loves me all the same, and some day or 
other we shall meet in that world where they 
don't reckon the difference between silk and 
cotton, and he will love me then, and may 
be not be ashamed of me.' 

She looked so pale and wan that Nesta 
thought her own journey to that happy land 
would not be long delayed. 'And you 
have walked here, Eosa ? What have you 
done with your things ? ' 

* I left them all ; I didn't want anything, 
only to get away. Besides, I wasn't going to 
take things away with me ; there was a gown 
Frau Massinger gave me ; it had belonged to 
Lisette, and it didn't seem hke mine to bring 
with me in this manner. I couldn't have 
asked God to bless me, if I had come away 
like a thief.' 

* And your money ? What have you got 
with you ?' asked Nesta in her kind gentle 

tone. 

' I have none,' said Eosa ; * a woman gave 
me a bit of black bread yesterday evening, 
and a cup of milk — that must have been one 
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of the things I wanted when I prayed ; but 
God knew, and I was too tired to think and 
put it into words.' 

' And you came all this way without any- 
thing ? asked Nesta. 

' No, not quite,' said Kosa, as a sudden 
thought occurred to her, and Nesta's manner 
encouraged confidence ; ^ I have a piece of 
money, only it isn't money that I can spend. 
The EngUsh gentleman gave it me one time 
when he was up our way. It was the very 
day Master Dick fell into the water, and the 
gentleman saved him. Master Dick had 
always been good to me, and I was very fond 
of the boy, and would have given my hfe 
sooDer than he should be drowned. I used 
to wish I could go and help to nurse him, and 
many a time I stayed outside the door when 
other folks were sleeping just to hear how 
he was. But I didn't often get much comfort 
from the news, for Master Dick was very ill, 
and that was all they told me. On Sunday 
I went to church ; Frau Massinger was busy 
and hadn't time to go, and she thought there 
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was more religion, she said, in staying at tome 
and doing her duty ; and I heard the pastor 
pray for the young gentleman. There was 
hardly a dry eye when he said that prayer ; 
and then in my own mind I made a sort of 
vow that if the young master got well, I 
wouldn't use that money for .my own silly 
wants, but would keep it until God showed 
me what to do with it.' 

' And you have it still ? ' asked Nesta. 

* Yes, I have kept it ; I have it here now,' 
she said, pointing to her heart, ' wrapped up 
with the other thing that I put with it. I 
felt just now to see if it was safe, just as I 
came into church, and it seemed like a sort 
of promise that God would help me.' 

' And the other thing ? * 

* It is a lock of his hair,' said Eosa ; she 
did not say whose, but Nesta knew. 

The service was over, and several of the 
people who had attended it were coming out 
at the door, and through the porch in which 
they were standing an old woman was 
wiping her eyes as she passed them ; she had 
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been praying earnestly for her sick child at 
home ; an old man hobbled out into the sun- 
shine, leaning on his stick, and one or two 
began to gossip before they were out of the 
sacred precincts, and to talk over the village 
news with eager excitement. 

With all Nesta's sympathy with Eosa, she 
did not uphold her in the course she had 
taken of running away, so when she had 
walked with the girl to the village inn, and 
had seen her refreshed and strengthened by 
the food she wanted, she began to talk to 
her of her future. One thing was certain ; 
she must go and make it up with Frau Massin- 
ger. How could she hope that God would 
hear her prayers and answer them, if all the 
while she were indulging her own evil and 
rebellious feelings ? And had she not com- 
mitted a wrong against her mistress in leaving 
her thus suddenly and without warning, when 
there was no one but herself to do the work, 
and at a time, too, when the ripening fruits 
of the earth made her presence and her help 
especially necessary ? Eosa listened to it all ; 
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weary and exhausted as she was, she felt 
passive in the hands of the only friend she 
seemed to have in the world. Yet what was 
she to do ? Was she really to go back to 
her tale of bricks, and worse than Egyptian 
bondage ? 

Nesta left the poor girl to her supper at 
the Stag, and walked up to the castle where 
she had left Mr. Stanley. He laughed at 
her at first, and told her that it was one 
of her romantic adventures, and then 
softening at Nesta's real interest in the girl, 
he told her that she was a good soul, 
and the most unselfish woman in the 
world. 

Nesta laughed, but said that that was of 
little use to Eosa, the question was, what 
to be done with her ? She had no home, 
no one to go to, and literally, when she had 
found her in the church, she seemed to have 
gone there as a kind of sanctuary from her 
trouble. 

' Why don't you take her and make a ser- 
vant of her ? ' said Mr. Stanley. 
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' I did think of it,' said Nesta, * it might 
be the best thing for her/ 

'She's not exactly wanted, I suppose,' 
added Mr. Stanley, *but she could learn 
under Babette, who I have no doubt will be 
a fair match for Frau Massinger, and your 
poor protegee will have jumped from. the 
frying-pan into the fire.' 

' Oh, no ! there is no fear of that,' re- 
turned Nesta ; ' Babette's reign is over. I 
forgot to tell you so before. She has had 
her own way a little too long. This very 
morning I determined to have mine, and the 
result was a battle. Trifling as the circum- 
stance was, I gave her notice to leave, and 
her anger at my doing so makes me think 
she will not even care to remain till her time 
of service is over.' 

' Then take the girl by all means ; but 
dont spoil her with kindness, or you will 
be a worse friend to her than Frau Massin- 
ger.' 

So there was one more in the waggon, 
when they drove home that night by moon- 
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light, and if any heart looked back with 
thankfulness and happiness to that day, it 
was Eosa's. 

The children were very tired and sleepy, 
and the two little ones leaned their heads 
against aunt Nesta nearly all the way home, 
nodding with every movement of the waggon, 
and seeing nothing of the clear moon as it 
shone calmly overhead, and the twinkling 
stars that came out one by one. To Nesta, 
it was another prayer in God's larger temple. 
Her satisfied heart, filled to the brim with 
its deep human love, drank in with gratitude 
the sense of peace and repose aroimd her ; 
she was living in the present as so few of us 
ever do, thankful for small joys, mindful of 
small blessings, living in the consciousness 
of that happiness which others lose from the 
habit of always looking forward. She saw 
that Eosa was asleep at the bottom of the 
waggon — poor tired child I too tired perhaps 
for dreams. 

The waggon jolted and rattled again down 
the hills; the lamps were lighted in the 
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village inns as they passed through; the 
work of the day was over. When they 
stopped at the Villa it was late, and long past 
the children's bedtime. So Eosa did not go 
back to the Mill that night, but waited for 
the morrow. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

THE HAVEN OF REST. 

' Thanks for each kindly word, each silent token. 
That teaches me, when seeming most alone, 
Friends are around us, though no word be spoken.' 

Longfellow. 

Frau Massinger had borne her incon- 
venience with a patience that would have 
done honour to a more amiable woman. It 
was a real inconvenience, and therefore 
easier to endure, for it called forth her ener- 
gies, and Frau Massinger was in her element 
when there was much to be done. It is true 
she rarely ceased grumbling, but that had 
become a chronic complaint with her, and 
when mother didn't talk to herself over her 
work, little Marie always argued that mother 
was ill. Some people said that Frau Massin- 
ger would have done more if she grumbled 
less ; but no one could see the amount of 
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business achieved by the good woman during 
the day, and not feel sure that the habit of her 
life positively helped her. And Frau Mas- 
singer's day was not of the limit prescribed of 
old. Beginning at five, and sometimes even 
at four in the morning, she worked on and 
on unceasingly, till the lamp was lighted in 
the httle dweUing-room at night, and then 
gathering round the sohd oak table, there 
were still apples to pare and plums to divide 
for the morrow's kuchens or for the winter's 
store. 

The fact of Eosa's absence had not burst 
upon her aU at once ; she had gone off to 
the field, leaving word with the men that 
Kosa was to put the potatoes on, and then 
to follow her ; and when twelve o'clock 
came and no Eosa had appeared, she went 
home grumbling at the girl's delay, without 
assigning, even in her own mind, any reason 
for it. 

But when her husband came home, and 
Johann, and Marie, and the men, and there 
was no dinner ready, and no Eosa had been 
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seen, Frau Massinger's grumble assumed a 
graver tone ; it became less continuous, as 
her wont was when she was really annoyed, 
and her husband being at hand, it subsided 
into reproaches and invectives against him. 

Old Massinger had grown accustomed to 
the sort of thing ; he knew that there must 
be some scapegoat for the mistress's wrath, 

• 

and after all it was better that it should fell 
upon him than upon the children ; and he had 
had his misgivings sometimes as he had seen 
poor Eosa crying over her work, or coming 
in from the fields, slatternly and wearily, as 
if tired of endurance. He took out his pipe 
as his habit was when there was little repose 
in anything else, and his face with its broad 
flattened nose and sleepy eyes assumed an 
expression of indifference and amiabihty, all 
the more annoying to a woman of Frau Mas- 
singer's disposition. Still, when the first 
outburst of wrath was over, Frau Massinger 
bore her inconvenience patiently ; she did 
her own work and Kosa's too, and before 
nightfall she had decided that there was no 
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good in the girl, and that her absence was 
better than her presence. It never occurred 
to her to think what had become of Kosa — 
it was no use for her, a working woman 
to trouble her head with fancies — ^if Eosa 
liked to run away, she was quite old enough 
to take care of herself, and if they wanted a 
gu-1 there were as good fish in the sea as any 
out of it. 

Once for a moment, it crossed her mind 
that it was not quite impossible that the girl 
had gone after Heinrich, but she dismissed 
the thought almost as soon as it arose. 
Perhaps it had something to do with her 
determination to send to Frau Dreuser and 
ask her to come and have a cup of cofiee on 
Sunday afternoon ; she muttered something 
about its being no good going on in that 
way, and she was resolving in her own mind 
that the all-important business of Heinrich's 
betrothal with Marie should be definitively 
settled. 

Old Massinger watched his wife go off to 
the fields and felt a sense of relief. She was 
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a good soul, she kept things going, and who 
would take care of the cows, and the land, 
and the vines as she did ? Nevertheless he 
stood greatly in awe of her, and wished 
sometimes that her tongue was a little less 
bitter and her tone a little less querulous. 
He had one abiding principle, and that was 
to celebrate every event, small and large, by 
an extra schoppen of Auerbach wine, and 
this principle was a source of constant 
antagonism between him and his worthy 
helpmeet. So he waited to-day till she had 
gone off to work, and then taking a huge 
key from the wall, he opened the door 
leading into the large vaulted cellar by the 
side of the house, and placing himself in 
front of one of the immense butts therein, he 
filled a good sized brown jug with his 
fiivourite beverage. He took one ample 
draught then and there, and then refilling 
his jug, he retired from the scene of tempta* 
tion, closing the door after him, and taking 
his seat on the wooden bench in front of the 
dwelling room. Poor harmless old man! 
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Did a good wish for Eosa's welfare mingle 
perhaps with his love for those butts of wine ? 

' She's an odd girl that;' said Frau Massin- 
ger, as she sat peehng the apples in the 
evening, and giving her husband a sly nudge 
from time to time, in answer to one of his 
obnoxious snores; *she hasn't as much as 
taken her clothes with her. There's her 
best gown, which belonged to our Lizette, 
hanging on the peg there just as usual, and 
though she hasn't much to lose, it's strange 
her leaving it all. I'm afraid she's feather- 
ing her nest in other ways.' 

* Can't you let the girl alone, wife, now 
she's gone ? ' said Massinger, giving his expir- 
ing pipe a fresh puff of so energetic a 
character that he sent the accumulated ashes 
over the room. 

' There, look what you've done,' said his 
help-meet, ' it's all among the apples. You 
were always for the girl you know, and you 
didn't see as I did how she was after our 
Heinrich, and almost made him break off 
with Dreuser's Marie, and lose one of the 

p 
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best matches in the valley. But he's not so 
blind either^' she added, as a thought of her 
own part in the scheme occurred to her, ' he 
knows that a pretty face isn't bread and meat, 
and that love and poverty don't thrive well 
together.' 

An audible snore was all the answer to 
this harangue. Old Massinger's schoppen 
had proved overpowering, and his sleepy, 
nodding head could no longer make the 
effort to keep awake. It was a great fault 
in him, this love of drink, but he was a kind, 
amiable old man, and I am inclined to pity 
him rather than to blame him. 

When Fraulein Nesta appeared with the 
fugitive on the following day, the annoyance 
and irritation had subsided, and Frau 
Massinger's tone was even more amiable 
than usual. It is a curious fact, that those 
who are most querulous and noisy on small 
occasions, are generally those who are most 
placable and gentle when circumstances 
occur which might really call for their just 
wrath. Nesta herself had had some doubts 
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as to the aspect in which the dehnquency 
would be regarded, and it was a reUef to her 
when Frau Massinger heartily agreed with 
her proposition, that Eosa, after due apologies 
for her behaviour, should exchange her 
service at the Mill for that at the Villa. 

And so Eosa was installed in her new 
office. 

It was like a haven of peace to the poor 
girl, after all she had endured; no more 
harsh words to make her revengeful and 
bitter against all the world, no more drudg- 
ery to weary her out both in body and mind, 
no more scoldings and grumblings to make 
her shrink within herself. There are some 
natures constituted to do battle for them- 
selves, and to fight for their own rights, 
natures self-sustained and powerful, needing 
no prop and no help from others. But 
Eosa's sensitive Kttle heart beat at every 
word of kindness. It was ready to open 
and to cling to those about her, just as it had 
opened and clung to Heinrich in those first 
few months. Her afiections having once 

p2 
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coiled themselves round another were tena- 
cious in their hold, and the object r9und 
which they had twined seemed inalienable 
from them. . Colder and stronger minds may 
perhaps scarcely conceive this. When she 
thought of Heinrich, it was with no feeling 
of rancour ; her own heart was so true to 
him that she beheved his true also. And 
though he never wrote to her, and days and 
weeks and months passed without bringing 
any tidings of him, she still sacredly pre- 
served the amulet he had given her— that 
bright lock of auburn hair, and still felt 
satisfied that the fault, if fault there was, did 
not rest with him. 

Meanwhile she responded to the improve- 
ment of her present life. Babette's dismissal 
obtained for her the coveted position of 
children's maid, and the young ones soon 
grew very fond of her and liked to be with 
her. Dick's warfare with Babette had 
ceased when he went to school. And now 
that knickerbockers had been exchanged for 
trousers, and Dick felt himself promoted 
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accordingly to a position of greater import- 
ance, the love of mischief which had distin- 
guished him before was completely kept 
under control. When he was at home for 
the holidays, he assumed the post of Gerty's 
champion, and this was in itself a safeguard 
to him, and did more towards the develop- 
ment of noble feelings than all Babette's 
orations had done. 

Nesta had no reason to repent her act of 
mercy. Eosa was not, it is true, very expert 
in her new calling, but she was apt to learn, 
and she had recommendations more valuable 
than correct hair dressing and finished 
mantua making. Before long, she had 
grown to look so happy and so improved in 
her new position, that Nesta was inclined to 
think that all remembrance of the old love 
had gone ; she never spoke of Heinrich, and 
there were no visible traces that she thought 
of him. But far back in her heart, the little 
fountain of love was welling up as brightly 
as ever, helping to give gladness to her hfe, 
and happiness to all she did. Mingling with 
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every thought, whether grave or gay, was 
the one idea of Heinrich. He would come 
back again ; she had an undefined idea of 
meeting him, of loving and being loved — a 
certainty in his afiection for her, a trust in 
his fidehty. The little well of love within 
kept her heart fresh and almost gay; it 
gushed forth to all around her, but its spring 
was Heinrich. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS 

BEFORE. 

' Is it gone ? My pulflee beat — 

What was it P A lying trick of the brain P ' 

Maud, 

The inn of the Crown was in the height of 
its summer prosperity. Every room was 
occupied by Darmstadt guests, and the large 
table d'hote room was crowded by those 
who praised Herr Diepenbroch's viands, and 
drank his wines. Herr Diepenbroch had 
never looked more important. He had 
thrown open his refectory to the garden, 
and the heated guests after an early dinner 
of unnumbered courses could repair to 
the seats under the cool shade of his hme 
trees, and smoke their cigars, and drink 
their coffee, and talk their harmless slander. 
Herr Diepenbroch's plan had prospered. 
The Crown had rarely been more frequented 
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than on this year.. Morning, noon, and 
night, there were caf^s to prepare and cutlets 
to be cooked, and wine to be opened. 
The waiters rushed from table to table 
under the trees, carrying trays full of goodly 
refreshments on their shoulders, and obeying 
the ceaseless call of fresh arrivals. And no 
wonder ; the Crown had a reputation far 
and near, and Herr Diepenbroch deserved 
it. Whatever was good in Auerbach was 
sure to find its way to the Crown. Even 
at the Villa, there were no eggs so good as 
. those procured from Frau Diepenbroch, 
and no chickens so plump as those which 
were to be purchased from her larder. 

It was a favourite pleasure with the child- 
ren at the Villa to be sent by Nesta on a 
jnessage to that worthy functionary. Nesta 
had her own reasons for making it a rare 
pleasure ; the Crown was crowded, and 
Frau Diepenbroch's hospitahty was some- 
times rather profuse. 

One day, however, the desired permission 
was given; Alice was to be the bearer of 
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the message, Dick was to go with her, and 
Eosa was to see that they kept out of mis- 
chief. Alice enjoyed the importance of a 
commission all to herself — to go up and 
speak to Frau Diepenbroch, and to get the 
particular eggs that Aimt Nesta wished for, 
was a matter of positive pleasure, not un- 
mixed with the fact that the good inn- 
keeper's lady was sure to invite them to have 
a run round the garden, and to regale them 
afterwards with some of her good things. 

' We might go by the wood,' AUce sug- 
gested, ' and come home by the road.' 

But the walk through the wood was a 
lengthy affair, for the children kept running 
on in front, picking the wild flowers, or 
lingering behind over all kinds of wonderful 
discoveries, harmless snakes diving in grace- 
ful curves among the long grass; golden 
and black salamanders, darting out their 
pointed tongues ; and here and there a leaf 
or a butterfly, or even a shadow that 
struck them with the idea of novelty. 
The days, still long, drew in rapidly, and 
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Eosa at last reminded them that if they 
loitered any more, they would certainly be 
benighted. So they hurried on, but it was 
dark when they reached the Crown. 

Alice gave her message, and received the 
expected invitation to have some coffee and 
kuchen in the garden. 

There were a good many people there, 
sitting at oblong tables under the trees ; and 
small dishes of hraten and salad, or of shced 
ham or sausages, with some red-looking 
condiments, were being carried hither and 
thither, among the guests assembled. It 
was amusing to watch the company, and to 
be sitting amongst them ; it was a treat that 
Alice and Dick seldom enjoyed, and they 
were fully alive to its novelty and excite- 
ment. Dick thought it all very good fun ; 
he caught a few of the noisy jokes from the 
table near him, — jokes, never beyond a 
child's comprehension, but at which grey- 
haired and ponderous looking Germans 
laughed heartily, when there was very httle 
to laugh at. Alice, who did not care much 
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about the noise, found amusement, with a 
girl's severity of judgment, in the different 
costumes, criticising them after the simple 
standard of her home and Aunt Nesta's 
unerring taste. The young girls at the 
table next them were talking loudly and 
laughing with all their might ; and almost 
all talked and laughed together, making the 
general sound rather Babel-like in its con- 
fusion. It is said that the rules of good 
society in Germany prohibit more than 
eight to speak at once, but this was hour- 
geois society from Darmstadt, and the rule 
could scarcely apply to them. At any rate, 
it was totally disregarded. 

As the evening drew on, one or two of 
the substantial inhabitants of Auerbach 
arrived ; the burgomaster and his pretty 
daughters, and the pastor Herr Steinmetz 
and his little son, and sundry others of the 
ilite of the village ; and they called for beer 
and braten, and salad, as if it were a matter 
of course to come to the Crown for sup- 
per. Dick and Alice could scarcely drink 
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their coffee for looking about tHem, and they 
nodded to the new. comers, and the new 
comers nodded to them, with that air of 
equality which is characteristic of the tea 
gardens of a German inn. Eosa had once 
or twice mildly suggested going, but Alice 
and Dick went on coaxing her to stay, and 
her knitting pins jerked on monotonously 
as she yielded to their wishes. 

She was finishing the last few rounds of a 
grey ribbed stocking for little Ernie; her 
needles moved so fast, that one could 
scarcely imagine the knitter uninterested in 
her employment, but knitting has the pecu- 
liar charm, or, I might rather say, evil, of 
not occupying the thoughts; and Eosa's 
pins moved through all the mysterious 
complexities of her work, and yet Eosa's 
thoughts were far away. She was thinking 
of anything but the present scene.' Sitting 
there in all the noise and merriment, with 
her head bent over her stocking, she was 
thinking of Heinrich, where he was ; what 
he was doing ; and with the thought came a 
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distinct longiYig to see him once more, and 
this longing expressed itself in a deep loud 
sigh. 

' Oh Eosa, you are tired, and want to go/ 
said Dick, starting up, ' I know you do.' 

' No, master Dick, I am not tired, but we 
must be going,' said Eosa, awaking from her 
reverie. 

* Then you are unhappy ! ' interposed 
Dick, 'I shall tell Aunt Nesta, and she 
won't let you be so.' 

' No, I am not unhappy,' said Eosa, now 
quite aroused ; she had almost forgotten that 
a moment before she had been sighing for 
the moon. 

' Oh do stay a little longer,' said Alice, 
'finish your stocking, Eosa, and then we 
will all go.' 

Eosa assented, when suddenly Dick 
jumped up. ' Look,' he said, ' look, do you 
see there? Now he's gone again, but it 
looked just like Heinrich. I'm sure it was 
Heinrich ! ' 

Eosa turned very pale. Was it he ? Could 
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it be he? Her heart beat quickly just as 
it used to do in the old days. She felt she 
could not sit there any longer, she must get 
up and go and walk home. She got up so 
quickly, and looked so white, that Alice 
exclaimed : 

' I*m sure, Eosa, Dick was right, and you 
are either tired or not well ; why don't you 
tell Aunt Nesta, she could do you good 
directly ? ' 

But Eosa was neither tired nor ill, and 
Aunt Nesta's remedies, like all such reme- 
dies, would have been very inefficient. 

They went through the huge porte- 
cochere of the inn, and found Frau Diepen- 
broch standing at it, looking very buxom 
and flourishing; and Alice made her a 
pretty little speech of thanks, and took her 
basket of eggs, and they walked home. It 
was a sharp climb up the hill leading into 
the valley, and in the middle of it the road 
makes a sharp turn, and leaving the village 
behind it, plunges at once into the wild and 
wooded country that lies beyond. A few 
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blocks of felled trees lie by the roadside, 
forming a resting-place half way up the hill. 
Ahce and Dick had run on a little in front, 
but it was too dark now for them to see 
much before them, and they had actually 
reached their usual point of rest, before they 
saw that it was already occupied. 

' It is he ! ' shouted Dick, ' I knew it was 
you,' he said, running up to him. ' Didn't 
you come into the Crown Gardens just now ? 
I was sure I saw you, but no one believed 
me.' ' I say,' said Dick, running on, inter- 
rupted by a few monosyllabic answers, * have 
you come back for good, and will you be 
always at the Mill now ? I hope you will, I 
want to ride Braunchen into the fields 
again.' 

Heinrich had stood up as the boy spoke, 
and Eosa thought, as she looked at him, that 
he was more manly and upright than ever ; 
for a moment it struck her that he did not 
recognise her, but she was mistaken. They 
walked on, up the road towards the Villa ; a 
few minutes before she had been longing to 
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see him, and now here he was, walking by 
her side up the valley, and that was all. She 
began to think whether the meeting had 
been such as she had been longing for; 
there were pauses when no one spoke, and 
when she almost wished they were at the 
gate of the Villa, and when she was very 
thankful to Dick and Alice for chattering 
away about pleasures past and to come. 
Dick's future pleasures seemed all associated 
with Heinrich, and imaginary rides upon 
Braunchen. It flashed across her what 
pleasure had Heinrich's presence brought to 
her. A little more heart-beating, a httle more 
feverish and passionate longing, a little more 
pain. Had she not given him up ? And 
yet, if so, why were her cheeks burning and 
her heart beating, as she walked silently by 
his side? 

* I have only got a few days' leave,' he 
said, in reply to Dick's manifold questions, 
' the mother wanted me to come for a bit, if 
I could, before the vintage begins, and the 
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Colonel of our corps wasn't against it, and so 
off I came ; the mother doesn't know I am 
here.' 

Eosa longed to ask him how he liked the 
service, and if he knew that she had left the 
Mill, and a hundred other questions, but she 
felt shy with him ; he looked so tall and 
handsome, she could talk to him better in 
the fields as she used to do. 

They stopped at the gate leading to the 
villa; Heinrich opened it, and let the 
children go through, and then for a moment 
his old self returned. He took Rosa's hand, 
and whispering something into her ear, he 
left a kiss upon her forehead. The gate 
closed again, and Eosa walked with the two 
children up the gravel path. There were a 
few explanations to be given as to the 
lateness of the hour, and after an excited 
enumeration from the children of the events 
of the evening, Dick and Alice were des- 
patched to bed. 

Eosa bustled about over her work, and 

Q 
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at last when she had jfinished everything, she 
sat down by the little round table in the 
nursery, and indulged in a dream of happi- 
ness brighter than any she had known for a 
long while. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

TIDINGS AT LAST. 

* A shadow flits before me. 

Not thou, but like to thee. 

Ah, Christ ! that it were possible 

For one short hour to see 

The souls we loved^ that they might tell us 

What and where they be I ' — Maud, 

* I SHALL send Dick to school in England/ 
said Mr. Stanley one day, as he paused 
outside the drawing-room window, at which 
Nesta was sitting ; he had been passing the 
gravel walk for some minutes, smoking a 
cigar, but the cigar was either a bad one, or 
the humour for smoking it was more quickly 
at an end than usual, for Mr. Stanley having 
held it in his hand till it was nearly out, at 
last threw it away, and walked up to the 
drawing-room window. 

* The boy is idle,' he continued, as he 
caught Nesta's look of surprise, ' and it's no 
use going on in this way. He will be teach- 

a2 
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ing Emie to get into scrapes, next, and two 
scapegraces in one family is too much of a 
good thing.' 

Dick's doom had been impending all day ; 
it had been sealed during that measured 
walk on the gravel path. Dick had found 
holiday freedom rather too pleasant, and had 
gone a little beyond its bounds. His mis- 
demeanours had involved others, as is 
generally the case, and Emie was not a little 
proud of walking in his brother's footsteps. 
Ernie was his father's favourite, and was not 
often found fault with, but on this occasion 
his share in the escapade was too apparent 
to escape reproof, and Dick's doom impended 
over him also. 

' Come here, you ugly dog,' said his father 
as he met the child in the garden a few 
minutes after the announcement to Nesta ; 
the child was especially handsome, with 
large dark eyes, and well formed features 
like his mother ; ' should you like to go to 
England and see grandmamma, and go to 
school and learn to be an Englishman ? ' 

' I shall like to go to England, but I am an 
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Englishman,' said Ernest, his native pride 
aroused at the moment by such an aspersion. 
'Eosa calls me her little. German, and I fight 
her when she says sa Eosa wiU like to go 
to England, she told me so one day.' 

Mr. Stanley took his little boy's hand, and 
they walked round the garden. 

' How soon shall we go, papa ? to-morrow ?' 

' My dear child, I have hardly thought of 
it at present. I am not at all sure of going 
at all. It's the worst of children,' he mut- 
tered to himself, * the moment one says a 
thing they make so much of it, and before to- 
morrow this whole Auerbach world will hear 
that I am starting ofi* for England.' * There, 
there, run away,' he added, * and don't 
talk any more nonsense about going away.' 

As was usual on such occasions, Ernest 
went and found out Dick, who was his 
oracle whenever he did not understand. 
He told Dick all about it, and Dick came to 
the decision that there was more in it than 
they knew, and that he was quite certain his 
papa meant that they were going away. He 
rehearsed in his own mind various conversa- 
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tions that lie had overheard, bearing some 
faint allusion to it, and orders and arrange- 
ments which had nothing really to do with 
it were interpreted in the boy's imagination 
as so many indications of some portending 
change. He told Ernest not to talk any 
more about it to anyone, certainly not to 
Bosa. Dick was unusually merry that after- 
noon ; having enforced secrecy upon Ernie, 
he could not very well promulgate the news 
himself ; but he vented his desire to do so, 
by rarely ceasing to whistle. 

Dick was right for once, and there was 
more in the conjecture than he really knew. 
The project for sending the boy to an English 
school ripened daily, for day by day the 
necessity for it became more apparent. Still 
no revelation of the mystery came to Dick, 
or to any of the children. Alice had been 
taken into Dick's counsels, and the two wise- 
heads together studied every indication, 
leaving little Ernie entirely out of their 
deliberations. The result was always the 
same, but they got no further. 

At last the welcome intimation reached 
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even Dick's ears. * When Dick goes to 
England,' was inadvertently dropped, and 
Dick, exultant at any novelty, listened to the 
pleasant story of his new life, asif there were no 
such things as schoolboy tasks and schoolboy 
punishments. His father was to take him to 
England, and they were to pay a visit to 
grandmamma and Uncle Tom at Stanley 
Hall, before the boy was launched forth into 
the small world of school. From that 
day he never ceased asking and wondering 
about the future, and Mr. Stanley was 
obliged at last to protest that Stanley Hall 
was very much hke any other house, and 
grandmamma the facsimile of all other 
grandmammas, before he could get a mo- 
ment's peace. But Dick went on wondering 
in silence all the same. He had a very vague 
idea of what he was going to do, but it 
sounded pleasant to pay a visit to this im^ 
known grandmamma, who in his mind had 
as fabulous an existence as any of the 
wonderful beings in Grimm's fairy tales, and 
he was quite prepared to find school the 
most delightful place in the world. 
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There was a quiet bustle too of prepara- 
tion, which was all very new and very 
charming. Dick even saw a small portman- 
teau, with his own initials on it in brass 
nails, and he felt like a sort of hero in his 
little world of homa ^ I don*t think Aunt 
Nesta hkes my going,' he said one day to 
Alice, ^she looks so grave and sad, and 
yesterday I am quite sure she had been cry- 
mg, for her eyes were just as red as yours 
are, when she is angry with you/ 

'But she will have me,^ rejoined Alice, 
'and after all you won't seem further off 
in England than you always have done 
since you went to school. I wish I were 
going to see grandmamma and Uncle Tom. I 
wonder what they are hke.* And the wonder- 
ment began again between the two children. 

But Nesta was not crying for Dick. All 
the years of Dick's hfe, her happiness had 
really been built on one strong hope, and 
that hope had now been crushed. All the 
years that she had nursed and cherished her 
sister's children there had been a secret well* 
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spring of joy and love in her heart, and 
it was there no longer. She was sitting one 
evening in the drawing-room at work, letting 
her thoughts roam as they often did to a 
spot far away in the wilds of California. 
Would the letter ever come to tell of 
Hugh's return, the only letter he had been 
allowed to write in the old days when Nesta's 
parents had issued their decree of banish- 
ment ? 

Suddenly her reverie was broken by Mr. 
Stanley's voice; he was reading the paper 
in the armchair by the sofa, his usual occu- 
pation after dinner. ' Nesta,' he said, holding 
out the paper to her, 'here's poor Hugh 
Arden's death ; it must be he, for he has died 
of yellow fever off the Californian coast. 
Poor Hugh I I remember him well. He 
had a fancy for you, hadn't he, and got into 
trouble about it ? ' 

*We loved each other,' was all Nesta 
could say ; her eyes filled with tears in re- 
membrance of that great love, and her voice 
was choked. 
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* I didn't know there was so much in it/ 
said Mr. Stanley, * I fancied he was an old 
love, nearly forgotten by this time/ 

' I could never forget him,' interposed 
Nesta, 'and I promised him that I never 
would.' 

' And you have waited for him, Nesta, all 
these years ? ' 

' I promised to wait. I never could have 
married anyone else while he lived.' 

Something in the tone of Nesta's voice, as 
she said this, revealed the truth to Stanley. 
This was why Nesta had refused his friend 
when it was almost evident that she enjoyed 
his society and accepted his love. He had 
never understood the mystery of Nesta's 
conduct, because, until now, the clue to 
it had been wanting. In his heart he 
was sorry that the barrier had been removed 
too late for Newton's happiness, for that 
Newton had married for love he could 
scarcely believe, guessing, as he did, how 
ftiUy Nesta engrossed his heart. Newton's 
silence on the subject of hie marriage 
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rather confirmed this, and as month after 
month had passed since the first tidings 
of Newton's engagement, and not a line 
from Newton himself had arrived, Mr. 
Stanley justly inferred that his friend had 
little that was pleasurable to write about. 
He mentally resolved to see Newton while 
he was in England, and find out whether the 
engagement had come to anything or not. 

* Look here,' he said, coming into Nesta's 
drawing-room the evening before he left; 
* look here ; do you like this ?' and as he 
spoke, he held before her a simple design 
for a monument, bearing Hugh Arden's name 
and death. *I mean,' he continued, 'to 
have a simple monument of this kind put up 
in the church at home, in Stanley Church ; 
the poor boy shall not pass away and be 
quite forgotten, and I question whether he 
had any Mends in England who would erect 
a tablet to his memory.' 

' It is very kind of you,* Nesta said, and 
two or three big tears dropped on the draw- 
ing as she bent her head over it. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ADIEU POUR JAMAIS. 

* Human, by birthriglit of pain, and free of the guild of woeJ 

EosA and Heinrich had by some curious 
chance contrived to meet constantly. If 
Eosa took her work and went to sit in the 
wood while the children were playing about 
and making imaginary forts and castles, 
unassailable by pretended enemies, Heinrich 
was sure to come suddenly upon them and 
storm them, and to storm moreover another 
citadel far less vigorously defended. For 
ever since Heinrich's return, Eosa had for- 
gotten her resolution ; after all, she had no 
wish to give him up. Her tender, cUnging 
nature clung to him more closely than ever ; 
whatever she did, it was with a thought of 
Heinrich, and with a hope that she might meet 
him. The first time that he had come upon 
her after that parting kiss of reconcihation 
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on the night of his arrival, she was less 
reserved and silent than formerly; the 
strangeness of the first meeting had passed 
away, and the old consciousness of being 
loved by him became daily and hourly 
strengthened. Had he not himself shown 
her that he loved her, and was there any 
reason why she should draw back? He 
bantered her about her letter, and told her 
she was jealous, and in her heart now she 
wished that she had never written it. She 
made pretty modest excuses, and Heinrich 
hstened, holding her hand and looking up 
into her face, and promising her that she 
was all in all to him. He meant it when he 
said it. He really loved the girl, he really 
enjoyed the hours he spent with her, and 
gladly prolonged them. Then she would 
watch him till the trees intercepted her 
view, or some sudden turn took him com- 
pletely out of sight, and she would go back 
to the ViUa and to her work, with a mind 
rich in happy thoughts, and a heart brimfull 
of love* 
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And Heinrich ; it was well for her that 
the tall trees with their dense golden foliage 
lay between the Mill and the ViUa, hiding 
out the sight of Heinrich when he had left 
her. Did he forget her when she was out 
of sight, or what spell was over him when 
he halted at Dreuser's mill, and spent the 
evening in the company of Dreuser's Marie ? 
Did no remembrance of the pretty girl in 
whose face he had looked, and in whose 
ears he had breathed his words of love, 
haunt him as he whistled homewards ? He 
did not love Marie, and yet when he found 
himself in the atmosphere of the MiU, he 
yielded to the influence around him and 
talked and jested with her and hngered 
near her. He heard his name mentioned in 
connection with her; he was treated as a 
lover in the house, in fact, as a son. And 
Marie's land and guldens did what Marie 
herself could not have done,— they kept 
him ensnared. Who knew anything of 
the little servant sitting in the nursery of 
the Villa, thinking of him ? Who guessed 
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the looks of tenderness and love that she 
was bearing in her memory ? Even Heinrich 
himself forgot them in the atmosphere of 
theMiU. 

The days of Heinrich's furlough were 
drawing to an end, and Eosa's dreams began 
to be a little less happy. Not that she ever 
began to trust him less, — ^that was impos- 
sible ; but as day after day passed, and his 
leave approached its expiration, she began 
to reahse that matters were really no further 
advanced than they had been months before. 
Yet, each time that he came, or that she 
met him by chance, the interview was sure 
to leave her with a light heart, and with 
hopes that were almost certainty. No one 
loved him as she did, of that she was sure ; 
and he had told her again and again how 
she was loved in return. As long as he 
was there, this assurance was all she craved ; 
but, as the last day came, a thousand fears 
took possession of her, and robbed her of 
her peace. 

Hq had promised to come to see her 
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before he left, and she had waited and 
watched, and walked up the road and back 
again, and lingered about the wood and ne- 
glected her work, and all for Heinrich's sake. 
But he had not come. It was the first time 
he had disappointed her ; she had a linger- 
ing hope that he meant to look in on his 
way to the railway next day, and she 
perplexed herself with reasons for his 

« 

absence. Of one thing she was sure, that 
it was not his fault. She knew the time at 
which he was to start, and she watched 
again at her window on the following day 
with eager longing eyes. Yes, that must 
be he : she saw his head above the bushes 
before he came to the turn in the road ; she 
only waited for one more look of recognition 
and then she would run down and join him 
and say farewell — but not for ever now. 
Suddenly she turned away from the window 
with a face pale as death, and she hid her 
eyes in her hands, and cried a bitter cry. 
Yes, he was there ; but Dreuser's Marie was 
by his sidCj with her arm linked in his. 
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It was a sad revelation for poor little 
Eosa. This, then, was the end of all his 
speeches and flatteries. When he had been 
talking to her and praising her, he had been 
thinking all the while of another. She 
could have borne it a few months ago ; she 
could then gladly, oh, how gladly, have 
given him up, and even rejoiced in his 
happiness, but now it was impossible. A 
feeUng of hate came over her, as she gave 
one more look upon the two figures de- 
scending the hill and entering the village. 

An hour or two afterwards, Eosa was 
hard at work. She was putting the little 
pile of new shirts into the small portmanteau 
with its brass nails, and she was folding 
miniature jackets and waistcoats, which 
were to see rougher wear than Eosa's 
imagination could have devised. Now and 
then a big tear fell upon her work : Dick 
saw it and thought it in some way connected 
with the portmanteau she was packing ; so 
he went up to her and said : ' Don't mind 
my going, Eosa; Alice is here, and papa 
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says we shall some day all come over to 
England, and you will come too, — and 
England is so very, very beautiful, and you 
will be quite happy there.' Eosa only 
answered with a sob, and Dick, finding 
his effort at consolation finiitless, walked 
away. 

The news of Marie Dreuser's engagement 
with Heinrich Massinger was the talk of 
the village. Many said they had seen it 
all along, and brought forward numerous 
instances of suspicious gallantry. Others 
said they had guessed it as soon as he re- 
turned, for it was not very hkely that he 
should have come all that way for nothing. 
Eosa heard it from Katchen, and with it the 
bitter rejoinder that those that had money 
could marry anyone. 

* Well, I hadn't thought he was on that 
tack,' said Arnold the gardener; 'it's my 
beUef it's Frau Massinger's work ; God grant 
she may not have done it by breaking a 
heart. I've seen somewhat, out as I am 
about the grounds all day, and a prettier 
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girl could scarcely have been found any- 
where.' 

But Eosa had kept the secret of her 
happmess from all except her mistress, and 
so now she asked for no sympathy, nor did 
she wish for it, from any other. That very 
night, late as it was before Nesta retired, 
Eosa went to her room door, and knocking 
softly, told her in a few broken words of all 
that had happened. There are some people 
who have a strange power to soothe and 
comfort ; unselfish natures that can feel with 
others. Long orations and preachments are 
unendurable to broken hearts, but the warm 
£Tasp of a loving hand and a look of kind 
ZL^ h.ve'a he..^ and condoling in- 
fluence. 

Eosa went back to the nursery bedroom a 
little soothed and comforted ; the only advice 
that Nesta had given her was to lie down 
and try to sleep, for she saw that the poor 
girl was exhausted with her woe. Eosa took 
the advice, and soon fell into that profound 
sleep which is nature's blessing to heart-sick 

B 2 
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souls. When she woke in the morning, 
there was work, that other blessing, at hand: 
She had to be up early to see to Dick's last 
wants, to put the final touch to the packing 
of the portmanteau, and to dress the trio of 
sisters and brother who were to be up to 
gee him off. 

Nesta herself was earlier than any one ; 
there were so many last words to say, so 
many last works to do. 

' Well, I don't half hke leaving you,' said 
Mr. Stanley, as he took his seat in the 
dog-cart; 'take care of yourself and the 

children.' 

Little Dick's heart was in his eyes as he 
clambered up by his father's side ; when it 
came to the point, he really honestly con- 
fessed he did not hke going, but it was a point 
of honour as a schoolboy not to show it. 
So he manfully gulped down his tears, and 
shouted out one more good-bye. 

^ Good-bye, good-bye !' said his father, and 
the carriage drove off. 

Nesta stood and watched it till it was out 
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of sight ; when it turned the comer, she went 
slowly back into the empty house. The 
house did seem very empty. Nesta seemed 
to feel as if there was no one in it, and yet 
there were only two less than usual. There 
was still the nursery and the kitchen to pro- 
vide for, and Alice and herself ; and Alice 
and the little ones were already arranging a 
make-beheve railroad with chairs and stools, 
and were travelling to England in the wake 
of the others. Nesta looked at them and 
smiled ; she did not feel inclined to play 
with them ; they had forgotten the momen- 
tary sorrow of losing Dick in the pleasure 
of the novelty his absence occasioned, and 
she felt unaccountably dull, and lonely, and 
weary. Alice, looking up from her play, 
thought Dick was right, and that Aunt Nesta 
did miss him very much, and she determined 
in her heart to be good, and not to give any 
trouble till Dick came back again. But 
Alice could not follow Aunt Nesta's thoughts, 
for she had never heard the story of her 
aunt's trouble, and she had no idea that the 
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pretty drawing she had seen on the table the 
night before, was in any way associated with 
sadness and sorrow. 

The preparations for Dick's departure had 
diverted her thoughts; but now that the 
travellers were gone, her mind reverted 
again to her loss, and the old passionate 
longing for Hugh, that had so long been 
hushed, was awakened in all its force. 

After luncheon, rather a long affair, being 
the children's dinner, and lengthened out 
with various expedients for infantine feeding, 
Nesta resolved to go out and visit a sick 
woman in the village. Putting the remains 
of a hght pudding in her basket, she got her 
hat and coat at once, and* started off on her 
errand of mercy. 

It was a crazy, tumble-down cottage 
entered through a yard, which had known 
no attempt at paving or drainage, and was 
little better than an ill-kept pigstye. Pools 
of discoloured water were standing in it, a 
pig was grunting in one comer, and troops 
of long-necked geese came cackling and 
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straining their heads towards her as she 
entered. Two little children with smooth 
round faces and white hair were sitting in 
the doorway, looking wistfiiUy over the 
barrier that kept them from playing truant, 
Nesta stepped over the bar, and enquired of 
the children how their mother was. The 
eldest of the two looked down shyly, and 
put her finger on her lips as if to guard 
them closed, colouring as she did so to the 
very roots of her flaxen hair ; the other ran 
away as fast as she could to her mother's 
room, repeating, *Fraulein, mother, frau- 
lein.' 

It was a very squalid room, the small 
window of about a foot square looked out 
on the road, and a triangle or two in the 
lattice work were broken ; there was a three- 
legged stool in it, and a chair which had 
ceased to be usable, and a box in one 
comer which performed the double office 
of a table or occasional seat The bed on 
which the poor woman lay was of the 
coarsest kind, a grey coverlet was thrown 
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over it, but when she turned her face to 
Nesta as she entered, it was a face of such 
perfect contentment and peace, that each 
time Nesta saw it she almost envied the 
sufferer. Here were no outward things to 
bestow happiness ; it was that true happiness 
of heart that has quite another basis. Nesta 
pondered in her own mind, as she stood 
beside her, how this were possible. Could 
cares and sorrows be wholly set at rest by this 
mysterious tahsman ? She knew what it was 
to pray for help to be sent down, and to rise 
trustingly from her knees, but to have a life 
within perfectly and continuously victorious 
over the things of time, this was something 
beyond her. 

The sick woman had learned by suffering 
something that Nesta had still to learn. 

The pudding was produced and the sick 
woman ate a little of it ; the rest was divided 
between the flaxen haired Bienchen and 
Lieschen, to whom the giver of it seemed 
like one of the angels in bright shining robes 
of whom their mother talked. Then Nesta 
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sat by the bedside, now and then talking, 
but mostly silent ; her mind was very fiiU of 
its own thoughts. The rays of the afternoon 
sun shot through the room, and falKng aslant 
the wall opposite the bed, touched the only 
bit of brightness the room contained. It 
was a smaU tinsel frame, containing an heu-- 
loom worked in gilt beads on a white ground, 
and Nesta involuntarily followed the wo- 
man's eyes as they rested on it. Three 
little lines in gilt bead letters ; that was all : 

Gott hat geholfeii; (God has helped; 

Gott hilft noch, God still helps, 

Gott wird welter helfen. God wiU further help). 

It was weU that the bead- work was placed 
where the hght feU upon it. 

Nesta promised to go again, and walked 
home pondering over the mystery of human 
life — poverty, suffering, and solitude counter- 
balanced by perfect peace. 

Life is a lesson room ; we learn the short 
lessons to-day that we need for to-morrow. 

Nesta walked slowly up the hill leading to 
the Villa ; at the gate she met a man just 
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entering, he wore a blue blouse aujd looked 
like a porter fix)m the railway. Did he want 
anything? she asked. The man hesitated, 
drew a letter from his pocket, and pointing 
10 the direction, enquired if it was for her. 
Nesta assented, and took the letter from him. 
It was a telegram. The blue pencil writing 
swam before her eyes and she could scarcely 
decipher it. A vague sense of evil was 
contained in those few words with their well- 
known signature. ' Come to me, Nesta,' was 
all the telegram contained. In half an hour 
she was in the train, as it puffed away on 
the line towards England. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MMMEBMEHB. 

' Alone and jet not lonely ; brave and blest ; 
Brave but not bard, and blest but no more glad/ 

A WEAET anxious journey, that seemed as if 
it would never end. Long halts at small 
stations, and holidg.y people getting in and 
out, and baskets of ripe autumn fruits held 
up to carriage windows— everything hke 
itself, only not Nesta. What was the evil 
she was going to meet, that had taken a 
tangible form within the last few hours, and 
that even still, unknown as it was, had robbed 
the present of every tiny bit of brightness ? 
She asked herself the question over and over 
again, suggested a thousand things that might 
or might not be, and tried to refute every 
fear as it arose. 

It was late at night when she reached the 
station at which she was to halt ; there was 
no luggage to be looked after, nothing to do 
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but to engage a drosky, and rattle along the 
stone-paved streets. Even then the drive 
seemed interminable. At every street she 
hoped it was the last, but the driver cracked 
his whip and turned comer after corner, and 
the carriage shook and jolted over the stones 
with merciless noise. At last it drew up at 
the broad entrance of the hotel. Waiters 
were on the steps ready to open the carriage 
door, and assist the new arrival, and the 
host with obsequious attention stood at the 
folding doors to receive orders. It was a 
disappointment this time, it was a lady alone, 
without luggage. 

'Is Mr. Stanley here? Shew me to his 
room,' she said, advancing to the flight of 
stairs. The waiter ran up before her, and 
passed door after door along a gaUery which 
seemed unending. Nesta dared not ask the 
news she longed to hear, and the man was 
slow in proffering it. He slackened his step, 
passed two doors almost on tip-toe, and then 
pointing to the third, said in a voice so low 
that* had the tenor of his words been different 
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they would have escaped Nesta's ear : * Er 
lebt noch/ 

They were received with no surprise, no 
symptom of alarm ; undefined as her fears 
had been, they were a relief. 

It was a large room with two windows 
looking out upon the noisy street, where the 
carriages were still rattling along, in spite of 
the lateness of the hour. Down below there 
was busy active life, what was there here ? 
Nesta shuddered as she entered. A feeble 
lamp was burning in one corner of the room, 
with a screen before it, so that it almost 
tended to reveal the darkness of the apart- 
ment, rather than to reheve it. Coming too 
from the briUiant gas lamps of the gallery, 
the transition bhnded her completely. 

A small dark figure advanced to meet her, 
placing her finger to her lips as if in caution. 
' Is it Nesta ? * said a low but famihar voice. 
* I didn't expect you so soon. I thought it 
impossible.' 

She went up to the bedside. It was a 
small German bed standing against the wall, 
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and filling but little space in the room, the 
greater part of which was left bare of furni- 
ture. Some terrible change had come over 
the occupant of it. Nesta had evidently 
arrived only in time for the last phase of that 
change. What had been the preceding 
ones ? When had he been taken ill ? 

The small figure in black hovered about, 
doing everything at the right time, but not 
speaking a word, Nesta made a few en- 
quiries, but she put her finger to her Ups, in 
the same manner as before, as if to enjoin 
silence. 

* You are tired/ said Frank. Nesta only- 
pressed his hand a little harder. It was 
burning. 

When the doctor came, he told her the 
state of things. 

He had been summoned that day to a 
traveller just arrived, and he had foimd him 
as ill as he could be. It was a sudden attack 
of heart disease. He did not say there was 
no hope, but Nesta read it in his countenance. 

And Dick, where was he ? 
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* Sound asleep,' said the doctor, *in the 
next room, I hope ; I left him an hour ago, 
satisfied that all would be right, once you 
arrived.' 

Does love ever feel so feeble, as it does 
-when we stand helpless by the sick bed of 
those we long to succour ? 

Nesta followed the kind old doctor into 
the next room, where Dick, true to his prog- 
nostications, was sleeping soundly. He did 
not even wake at the sound of their entrance. 
He seemed to have heard Nesta's voice in 
his sleep, or he was dreaming of her, for he 
muttered thickly and indistinctly : * Papa 
wants you. Aunt Nesta, make haste.' Nesta 
stooped down and kissed his forehead and 
left him to his slumbers. 

Hours of desponding and reviving hope ; 
visions of what has been and what may be 
again; fits of incoherency and deKrium 
terrible to witness, and then again snatches 
of calm sleep and even breathing, that seem 
to betoken improvement ; who does not 
know the sad alternations of such a night ? 
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But when morning came, the hoped for 
morning for which we long, as though 
waking time must bring renewed energies 
and refreshment as it had done in the days 
of health, the question of life or death needed 
little art to solve it. 

'This is death,' he had calmly said to 
Nesta, as she held his hand, now cold and 
clammy, and tried to warm it in her own. 
He was quite sensible now, but his voice was 
low and indistinct. Nesta had ceased to 
hope now, but he looked so calm, so Hke 
himself, and yet so different, that a sense of 
awe stole over her. Were angels round him, 
comforting, cheering, supporting — and did 
he ahready see them ? She went and woke 
Dick and told him to come in. The boy 
apparently felt it too ; all human feelings, all 
the joy and sorrow that had filled that large 
heart seemed stilled for ever — even love, 
human love, seemed to have expanded into 
that other love, of which it is but the fore- 
taste and the initiation. 

Nesta involuntarily knelt down and read 
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the prayers of the Church ; she seemed up- 
held by a power not her own ; she was not 
thinking of her sorrow, she was obeying the 
instincts of her love. * Go/ she said presently 
as she rose from her knees, and saw the look 
of bewilderment and awe on Dick's face. 
' Kiss him' and go away.' The boy obeyed 
mechanically; what does a child know of 
death and of partings for ever ? May be, too, 
they are nearer the invisible world than we 
are with our soiled garments and dazzled • 
eyes. The nurse still hovered about the 
room, still went on with prescriptions and 
remedies as though they yet availed, and 
then with downcast eyes and folded hands 
she muttered the prayers for the dying. 
Presently there was a deep stillness ; it 
seemed as if all sound were hushed in the 
cessation of the loud fitful breath. There 
had scarcely been a sigh, yet Nesta saw that 
it was over. 

That episode of existence which we call 
life was finished ; it is, we all know, but a 
part of the great whole, and yet our foolish, 

s 
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faithless hearts sorrow as if all were over. 
That which they loved and in which they 
rested, the daily, hourly intercourse is over. 
The words, never more^ stand inscribed on 
everything. Never more to walk in the 
wood, and enjoy its coolness and its shade. 
Never more to sit in the pleasant garden 
with the children playing round them. 
Never more to go to him for counsel, and 
help, and love. Never more was written on 
it all. Sorrow is of the earth, earthy. 

The pastor of the place came and tried to 
say words of comfort. He tried in his feeble 
way to show that the afflictions of this present 
hfe work for our good hereafter. Blessed truth 
as it is, hearts in sorrow are full of present 
woe, and want rehef which they cannot find. 
Who can caU the affliction of another light ? 
Let the poor heart alone ; it must wail and 
weep, or it will burst ; God in His own good 
time will whisper His own words of solace, 
and send time, kindly time, to heal the wound. 
The next day but one was fixed for the 
funeral. Nesta and Dick followed him to 
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his grave in the lonely cemetery, and then re- 
turned to the Hotel to set out at once for 
the desolate Villa. Dick was very grave and 
rather tearful at first, but there was an excite- 
ment in getting home again, and in seeing 
Alice and Gerty in their black frocks, and 
even in being a kind of hero himself in their 
eyes. They none of them talked about it ; 
when a question was asked, Dick answered in 
monosyllables or with a decided ' of course ; ' 
and Alice and Gerty felt that he knew a great 
deal more than they did, and had seen what 
they had not. And then, as no one took 
much notice of them, and they were left to 
their own devices, they sallied forth to the 
woods, a little older certainly, but not much 
wiser than when we first became acquainted 
with them. 

Nesta sat at home, mute, overwhelmed, 
and stricken. She had loved her brother-in- 
law dearly and she felt his loss keenly, but 
there were many circumstances which added 
to its bitterness, and increased her sorrow. 
Ever since her parting with Hugh, his home 

82 
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bad been hers, his children had been her 
pleasure, and their interests had become her 
own. This was all changed now. Dick, 
and Alice, and Ernie, and Gerty, no longer 
stood in the same relation to her as formerly, 
and before many days were over Nesta 
learned that, according to Mr. Stanley's will. 
Uncle Tom was to be their guardian. A few 
weeks ago, such a loss would have fallen less 
heavily upon her ; she had then still the 
hope of Hugh's return, and the consolation 
that another year or month or even week 
might bring him to her. 

She almost wished sometimes that she could 
lie down too and die. It was a very 'foolish 
wish, but poor human nature is a frail, foolish 
thing left by itself, and sorrow takes away at 
first all power to receive help elsewhere. In 
time, she saw things differently, and the poor 
woman's gilded motto became hers, 'and even 
the happiness based upon it, and the life 
which she could no longer consecrate to duty 
and love to earthly objects, she consecrated 
to God ; and learned that His love is better 
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than any other, and is more diffusive in its 
blessings. 

To the children the news of their future 
home came with little pain ; the thought of 
leaving Aunt Nesta was swallowed up in that 
of going to England, and of enjoying the 
fabulous pleasures which before were to have 
been Dick's alone. Uncle Tom arrived, and 
there was the delight of mystery and the 
bustle of preparation : it was decreed that 
Eosa was to accompany them, and it was 
not till the iast day came, and they had to 
bid Aunt Nesta goodbye, that the vision of 
happiness connected with Stanley Hall began 
to fade away. 

They were a tearfiil little party, in spite of 
everything, when they set out with Uncle Tom 
on their way to England. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 
childhood's troubles. 

' little hearts I that throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverish heat, 
Such limitless and strong desires 1 ' — Longfellow. 

The school-room at Stanley Hall was a plea- 
sant, cheerful room. It was at the top of 
the house, out of reach of everything that 
was going on elsewhere, and the windows 
looked over charming pleasure grounds, 
sloping down to the river that ran through 
them. The room was untidy and bore the 
marks of lessons being nearly over ; a square 
piano at one side of the room, at right angles 
with the windows, was open, and books of 
all kinds and descriptions were lying in con- 
fusion on the table. 

' Have you nearly done, Gerty ? ' said a 
little fellow standing by the window, and 
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looking down on the allurements below; 
* you have been a whole quarter of an hour 
over that one sum/ 

* I shall never have done it, if you talk so,' 
said the little girl addressed ; * there, I have 
tried three times to prove it, and it won't 
come right ; it's all right but the last figure 
but one, and that ought to be 9 instead of 0.' 

The inexorable governess made no remark. 
The sum had been set, and the sum was to 
be done, and Gerty was an idle httle girl — 
this had been said so often that morning, 
that it was no use saying it again. 

The little auburn head bent over the hard 
slate ; I am not sure that a tear did not drop 
and wipe out the faulty figure, but Miss 
Smith did not see it if it did. I dare say 
she was right ; only some elder people, know- 
ing what sorrow hfe brings with it, think 
^hat childhood should be made very sunny 
and bright, and their hearts ache at children's 
tears. 

' I know what I wish,' said the boy at the 
window. 
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'Oh, don't, Ernie. I'm coming soon ; 
there, I have done it wrong again, if you 
will talk so.' 

* You don't know at all what I wish,' said 
Ernie; *it's quite different to what you 
think. I wish,' — and he muttered very 

softly, Hhat Aunt Nesta were here, and ^ 

and his voice sunk to a whisper as if he were 
talking to himself, * Papa and mamma as 
they used to be. Alice says we are not a 
bit naughtier than we used to be, and ^ow 
we are always in trouble.' 

Miss Smith heard the little fellow's lament ; 
it did not make her softer or kinder. She 
had her own bread to get, as she often said, 
and people didn't expect a governess to spoil 
children ; if she did as she Hked, she would 
coax them and love them, but then she re- 
ceived her hire for something else. 

* There, I have done,' cried Gerty in a 
voice of triumph, and for the moment all the 
tears and tribulation of that morning were 
forgotten in the present pleasure of digging 
the golden sand that formed the river-bed. 
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' Oh, Alice, will you put the room tidy ? ' 
said Gerty, going up to her sister, who was 
preparing for that unaccountable trial — an 
hour's practice ; ' Ernie wants me so, and I 
promised to help him with his bay as soon as 
lessons were over. We have got a real fort- 
ress there, if the river hasn't washed it away 
by this time.' 

But the river had washed it away, and 
the two children had to do their work over 
again. In these sand palaces of childhood, 
the building always seems to me to be the 
pleasant part. 

Uncle Tom was at luncheon when they 
went into the dining-room. He had arrived 
that morning, but he never stayed for more 
than a few days, during which time the 
children knew they must be on their best 
behaviour. He had no childi^en of his own, 
and though he thought poor Frank's very 
endurable, still they were children, and 
were nuisances accordingly. Grandmamma 
generally took her luncheon in her own 
room ; she was very fond of the little orphans 
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but she had gj^own unaccustomed to society 
and too nervous to endure it, and it was sup- 
posed that she could not bear the clatter of 
four extra knives and forks, not to speak of 
Ernie's chatter and Gerty's laughter. 

Alice was very well-behaved, and grand- 
mamma sent for her often to come and sit 
with her and bring her work ; and at such 
times Alice occasionally indulged herself 
with talking of Aunt Nesta, but she soon 
found that the talking was all on one side, 
and she dropped the subject with a child's 
tact. But Alice thought of Aunt Nesta all 
the same. 

Miss Smith was always particularly strict 
in Uncle Tom's presence; she had been 
engaged by him a year ago, when the little 
orphans had come over to hve with their 
grandmamma, and from time to time he 
compared notes with her as to their general 
improvement morally and intellectually. 
She was, as I have said before, not an un- 
kind womau, but she was poor, and she , 
taught httle children much on the same 
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principle as a man sweeps a street, namely, 
as one means of getting her livelihood. 
She would have done her work better, had 
she been left to herself; but there were 
authorities and sub-authorities to obey, so 
that everything she did was done in the 
strict groove of duty^ — it was duty, and 
nothing else. Poor little motherless children ! 
Were their minds growing and their hearts 
expanding here as they had done in those 
Odenwald woods ? 

One day when Uncle Tom came, he 
brought another visitor with him, an old 
college friend, Miss Smith said, as she in- 
spected her httle troop of pupils before 
they went downstairs, and pronounced the 
review satisfactory. ' And Ernie, you won't 
be playing at dinner, will you ? ' she added 
as the gong sounded ; ' remember there's a 
gentleman with your imcle, and you must all 
behave well.' 

But for once Stanley Hall became Liberty 
Hall. Alice's sly glance at the stranger as 
she entered the room was met by a merry 
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laugh, and an old familiar voice rang on her 
ears. ' It's Mr. Newton/ she whispered to 
Ernie and Gerty, "you remember him at 
home, don't you, when he used to come and 
stay with papa ? ' 

" When he saved Dick," said Ernie, look- 
ing at him with reverent decorum ; it had 
become a legend in the family, to which he 
was never tired of Ustening. That luncheon 
was more hke one of the old days than any 
other that the children had known since 
they came to England ; Newton talked to 
Alice and she talked to him in return, and 
forgot her shyness ; and Ernie, being for 
once not scolded into obedience, forgot to 
disobey. Of all three children, however, he 
took perhaps most notice of Gerty ; she was 
more hke Aunt Nesta than any of the others. 

The lessons did not get on very well that 
afternoon ; Newton found his way to the 
school-room — sacred precincts which no one 
ever thought of entering — and though Miss 
Smith was a little embarrassed, and did not 
exactly know the limits of her power in 
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receiving visitors, Ernie and Gerty were so 
loud in their welcome, that he accepted it as 
the general expression of the schoolroom 
feeling. Miss Smith saw that it was quite 
impossible to go on with lessons under the 
circumstances ; Gerty's copy was all over 
blots, a thing unknown imder Miss Smith's 
regime, and Ernie deliberately closed his 
book for a raid on Newton's pockets. 

'I declare, that is Aunt Nesta's,' said the 
keen-eyed child, holding up a pencil-case, 
which long ago had often been entrusted to 
him in his wonderful productions of un- 
known designs. 

' Oh yes,' said Gerty, ' that it is, and dotft 
you remember, Ernie, our asking for it, and 
she said she never could lend it to us again ? 
Oh, I wonder where Aunt Nesta is ? ' 

'I wish Aunt Nesta would come here, 
interposed Ernie. The noise and the merri- 
ment seemed suddenly hushed, and they 
were all silent 

. * May I look at the pencil-case ? ' said 
Alice. 
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Newton watched her as she took it ; the 
expression of her face was scarcely child- 
like. ' May I ask you something ? ' she said. 

He wondered what was coming ; the girl's 
face looked so unnaturally grave. ' I want 
to ask someone about Aunt Nesta,' she 
added, ' and no one talks of her here.' 

A look of blank dismay spread over the 
child's face, as Newton told her that he 
knew nothing. ' I felt so sure you would, 
she said, 'I was thinking of it all dinner 
time, and I wanted so to ask you before you 
went away. She was so very, very sorry 
when we all came away, — Uncle Tom came 
over to fetch us about a month after dear 
papa's death, and we all cried so to go away 
and Aunt Nesta cried too, and it made Uncle 
Tom angry, and he said we were ungrateful. 
I don't think we were ungrateful, only we 
were so sorry to leave Aunt Nesta. I used to 
ask grandmamma about her, but she told 
me one day that she was going to be a sister 
of charity and that she had no patience with 
such vagaries in a member of the Church of 
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England. I have never asked since, I don't 
like.' 

She had clasped the Uttle pencil-case 
tightly in her hand as she was speaking. 

Newton remembered the day on which he 
had picked it up and told Nesta he should 
keep it. It was one day when the hfe 
before him looked very bright and sunshiny 
and unhke what it had been. It was during 
Dick's illness, when the pencil had been 
given to the boy to play with. He remem- 
bered the house, the room, the whole 
entourages, as vividly as if they were before 
him now; Nesta standing there, tall and 
slim, in her long white dress, and the ribands 
in her dark hair. It was the one httle relic 
left of it all ; everything else had altered, 
even the children almost grown out of 
memory, — and himself, perhaps he was the 
most changed of all. Yes, everything was 
changed, but this one httle rehc and his 
unalterable love for Nesta. 

He put the pencil-case back in his 
pocket ; he could not part with it. 
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vocation. That was her noviciate ; she had 
come out of it, feeling that her real noviciate 
had been the work of life. A few sick beds 
had taught her something, but sympathy 
with suffering had taught her more ; and she 
did sympathise with suffering. The first 
feeling of bereavement had been one terrible 
blank. There was nothing more to live for, 
she was alone in the world. The children 
who cx)uld have helped to fill the void were 
taken from her and sent to relations in 
England ; she had written once or twice, and 
after long intervals had received neat un- 
blotted replies, too unlike the productions of 
childhood to give her pleasure. She had 
written to Alice ; telling her of the step she 
was taking, and explaining it to her as far as 
was necessary. It need in nowise separate 
her firom those she loved, it was no farewell 
to the world, no exclusion from its interests. 
But the letter had never reached Alice ; some 
time after it was returned to the writer with 
a request that the communication between 
her and the children should cease. So her 
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name was never mentioned beyond the 
limits of the school-room, but within those 
precincts it was held in more loving remem- 
brance than ever. 

The change in Nesta's mind from despair 
to hope and calmness had not been rapidly- 
effected. The strength and depth of her 
feelings rendered this impossible. She was 
not one of those who can weep away in 
passionate tears the woe that overwhelms 
them. The tears came, but rather as the 
signal of her daily, hourly suffering, than as 
the relief of an overburdened heart. Doubts 
arose in her mind. Why had she been given 
a heart capable of love ? Why did she 
possess warm and tender feelings? Why 
was suffering permitted? The doubt only 
made her pain the greater ; she was angry 
with God, though she would not have owned 
it. Her conscience spoke to her of sub- 
mission. Yes, she could submit to the 
inevitable, but it bewildered her, why should 
it be ? Suddenly something said within her, 
God who is Love — cannot He fill thy heart ? 

T 2 
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It was the first gleam of hope. Presently it 
burst into a brightness like sunshine after 
rain. The gilt bead words in the poor 
woman's cottage came before her with the 
force of a spoken promise : 

Gott hat geholfen ; 

Gott hilft noch ; 

Gott wird welter helfen. 

She began to accept her lot with some- 
thing more than a feeling of resignation. She 
began to see new happiness opening before 
her ; tiny deeds of kindness, loving words, 
soothing ways, forbearance, meekness, self- 
denial, these cast their brightness on her 
path, like flowers on the way-side. 

Before she had received, now she gave, 
and she was conscious of the greater blessing. 
She still retained her black gown, not from 
any rehgious or romantic feehng, though it 
was a relief to her perhaps to adhere to it ; 
but she changed it in time for that worn by 
those who had made a profession, because it 
was the badge of her oflGice, and seemed to 
secure her the privilege of it. 
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Did she ever think of the past? Yes, 
indeed she did. Sitting by many a bedside 
of pain and suffering, she would unlock the 
casket of her memories, and take out one by 
one of her precious treasures. The lives of 
those she loved were a part of her own, even 
though they ran in such widely sundered 
channels. She might never meet them again 
on earth, but, thank God, the end was the 
same. And one life seemed especially linked 
with her own, by the presence of a worn 
little Bible, a hieroglyphic to those whom 
she generally nursed, for it was written in 
English, and it still had in it the little bit of 
heart's-'case, je Idnger^ je lieber. 

Once, but it was years afterwards, she was 
sent by some strange coincidence to the Mill 
in the valley — scarcely sent, for her move- 
ments were voluntary. There had been a 
great deal of sickness there one autumn, and 
some of the sisters had gone there. Through 
them she had heard of the Massingers. 
Heinrich was still at home, working for his 
father ; he had not married Marie Dreuser 
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after all, she had jilted him in his absence 
and had married Herr Eeichardt, the 
manager of the quarry. Nesta wondered 
where Eosa was, and wished she could tell 
her the end of Frau Massinger's scheming ; 
years before, with her heart ftdl of hate and 
rancour towards Heinrich, she had gone over 
to England with the orphan children, but 
would not that feeling soon give place to 
another, if she knew that his heart was still 
hers? 

The Massingers' worldly matters had not 
prospered the last few years. Harvests had 
been bad, and the heavy rains that had 
brought pestilence to the valley, had rotted 
the grape just as it was ripening. Marie had 
caught the fever, and died. And now 
Heinrich was ill, not of the fever, people 
said, but no one knew. 

* I shall go,' said Nesta ; and she went. 

It was well, perhaps, that she did not know 
what had become of Eosa, for though 
Heinrich deserved to lose her, self-reproach 
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does not lighten troubles, and Heinrich liad 
no one but himself to reproach. Could he 
have seen the little English homestead, of 
which Rosa was the light and joy, his pre- 
sent sad disappointed life would have seemed 
more sad, more disappointed than ever. 
Could he have seen her standing in the porch, 
with its festoons of roses and honeysuckle, 
watching for her husband's return from the 
fields where he had been getting in his rich 
harvest, he might have been tempted to envy 
the man who had been wise enough to secure 
her for his wife. She was no longer so slim 
and young looking as she had been in the 
days when Heinrich had courted the little 
servant at the Mill. But she had the same 
large dark eyes, full of depth and mystery, 
the same simple, winning manner, and the 
same sweet expression. But the expression 
was not as sad as it used to be. How could 
it belie her feelings ? And how could any 
one be sad with such a husband as her John, 
a good honest English farmer who served 
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his God and owed no man anything, and with 
such a troop of little chubby children as 
those circling round her ? 

But I am speaking of a time ten years 
after she had come to England. 
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CHAPTER XrS. 

CHE SARA, SAEA. 

'In love^the heayens themselves do guide the state. 

Shakespeare, 

The holiday of the prisoners of the school^ 
room came at last. Harry Newton had been 
prevailed upon to come for it, solely because 
the little prisoners asked it, and obtained an 
accession of liberty thereby, and not for any 
personal interest in either bride or bride- 
groom, whom he declared he had never seen 
in his life. Alice, who had no very distinct 
ideas of times and seasons, asserted that Eosa 
had been with them in Germany, and that 
Mr. Newton must have seen her there, but 
as those German days were never much 
talked of, no further explanation was given, 
and Newton pictured to himself a bride with 
a broad German face, and primitive, not to 
say, picturesque dress. 

The wedding had been fixed in Dick's 
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holidays at Dick's special request ; for Dick, 
though one of poor Frank's children, as the 
rest were generally designated, was held in 
greater favour than the others, and his wishes 
were regarded. There was no reason for 
the preference, beyond the fact that he was 
the only one like his father, and being old 
enough for school, was not sufficiently at 
home to disarrange the comforts of the house* 
The very sense of being popular made him 
so, and there were a thousand little officious 
act^s done for Grandmamma and Uncle Tom, 
which Ahce and even Ernie and Gerty 
would have hked to do, but which from them 
would have been met with surprise. But 
AUce was always happy imder the shadow 
of her brother Dick. 

The wedding day was a good deal looked 
forward to by all. Weeks before, the child- 
ren had been counting the days to it, and 
when the last day came, and, as Gerty said, 
only one more sleepmg time before it, she 
and her Httle brother were only anxious to 
go to bed and get the night over. 
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* 

Eosa herself looked rather grave as the 
time drew near ; she had still kept that 
auburn lock of hair in her box, and she had 
a sort of misgiving now that she must throw 
it away, before she could marry John. Time 
had softened the hate in her heart, and she 
remembered the love more than anything 
else. She opened her box to take out the 
little rehc, once so sacred — was it not sacred 
still ? Why should she throw it away ? Was 
not her heart large enough for memories, 
though John was to have all her love ? She 
put the hair back again into its hiding place ; 
but if John had seen her at that minute, he 
might have doubted whether he had quite 
all the love of his little bride. 

Yet she was very fond of him ; he was 
strong, and brave, and manly, a thing to lean 
upon, and Eosa was feeble, and tender, and 
clinging, and leant upon him. Still some- 
times when she thought of Heinrich, it seem- 
ed to her in some way like the fulfilment of 
her love for him, and not its substitute. I 
think, even at that moment, had she known 
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that Heinricli had come home from his 
service, and had returned to the Mill, and 
had found Marie Dreuser already married to 
his rival, I think she would even then have 
broken her troth with John, and gone back 
across the water to her old love. But it 
was not ordained that she should know it, 
and so she was John Brown's little bride 
one bright morning in the beginning of 
August. 

A pretty little bride too she made, as she 
walked to church through the grounds of 
Stanley Hall that bright August morning. 
John had not interfered with her dress, 
though he thought black silk a little dull for 
such a festive occasion ; but Eosa told him 
it would be serviceable afterwards, and that 
in Germany it was always worn at such times. 
So she went to church in black silk, with a 
little white bonnet, and Harry Newton, who 
was standing at the porch as she came in, 
started at the apparition, as if he had seen 
something supernatural. 

' What is it ? ' said Tom Stanley. 
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' Why, I have seen the girl hundreds of 
times before, and thought she was long ago 
married to a rich German miller. She's 
pretty enough for anything, isn't she ? ' 

' Perhaps she thought herself too pretty 
for a German,' responded Stanley ; he had no 
great idea of the country, and never neglected 
an opportimity of abusing it. 

' Well, she's here to-day, anyhow,' said 
Newton, ' but I'U wager it, she's got a thought 
in her head at this moment of her Heinrich. 
I can tell it by her look.' 

' You seem weU acquainted with her,' said 
Mr. Stanley in a sarcastic tone. 

Meanwhile, the little procession had moved 
up the village church. The words were 
spoken, the prayers were said, the ring was 
on her finger, and ' till death do part,' they 
were to be one. Eosa had no thoughts but 
one as she knelt at the altar. 

There was to be Holy Communion after the 
service, and all, high and low, rich and poor, 
remained to partake of it. The bride and 
bridegroom were in the same pew with Harry 
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Newton and Mr. Stanley. When the large 
plate came round for the alms, Newton could 
not help seeing that the bride dropped a 
piece of gold into it. He fancied it was a 
mistake, and he glanced at her to see if she 
were aware of it. But her countenance wore 
a look of happy satisfaction that he had never 
seen before. Every touch *of sadness had 
vanished. Anyone who had seen her on 
that day for the first time, would have 
thought that no shadow had ever crossed 
her path. 

Newton felt that she had made her offering 
to God, her oblation for mercies rendered. 
He did not know that it was the half-sovereign 
he had himself slipped into her hand years 
ago, and which was vowed to no other 
service. Little had he thought when he had 
given it, how it was to be expended, and 

when. 

They all knelt together in the presence of 
the King of kings, and when Eosa rose from 
her knees at the conclusion of the service to 
join in the chant of thanks and praise, her 
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heart knew but one feeling, namely, gratitude 
for present blessings. 

Newton and Stanley walked round the 
little church when the service was finished. 
It was a pretty church, standing at one end 
of the Park, and chiefly filled with monu- 
ments belonging to the Stanley family. At 
one which bore another name, and was very 
simple and unpretending, Newton paused. 
There was no reason for his doing so, except 
that the monument was newer than the rest, 
and the inscription more legible. 

' Hugh Arden,' he read half aloud, ' died 
of yellow fever off the American coast, June 
80, 18—.' ' Who is that ? ' he said, turning 
to Stanley. 

* Not a Stanley/ was the reply ; * he was 
an adventurer, in love with poor Frank's 
sister-in-law. Frank must have heard of 
his death just as he left home, for the same 
post that brought us tidings of his own ill- 
ness, brought us a letter from Frank himself 
desiring me to have this simple monument 
put up here. It was his own design and 
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being almost his last wish, I of course 
acceded to it.' 

Newton stifled the questions that rose to 
his Ups — ^was this then the barrier between 
himself and Nesta, and did Nesta still live, 
and did she love him still ? ' 

They looked at no more monuments that 
morning; and before a week was over, 
Newton had started on a tour abroad. He's 
an odd fellow/ said Stanley, ' I don't know 
what he finds so very alluring in sailing 
up the Khine and exploring gabled old 
cities.' 

As to little Eosa, I do not think she ever 
lost the happiness of that day. To be loved 
with the love of a good man is no small 
blessing ; and Kosa knew that it was hers. 
She did not throw away the lock of hair, 
she kept it ; not exactly as a relic of former 
love, but as a reminder of past troubles and 
sorrows. 
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CHAPTER XX 

ONE AT LAST. 

Eyen as rivulets twain^ from distant and separate sources, 
Seeing each other afar^ as they leapt from the rocks, and 

pursuing 
Each one its devious path, but drawing nearer and nearer, 
Eush together at last, at their trysting-place in the forest ; 
So these lives that had run thus far in separate channels, 
Coming in sight of each other^ then swerving and flowing 

asunder, 
Parted by barriers strong, but drawing nearer and nearer, 
Kushed together at last, and one was lost in the other. 

Six weeks after, another bride and bride- 
groom were travelling homewards. An 
ordinary observer would have found small 
traces left of the pretty girl of seventeen 
with the moss-rose wreath, as Newton had 
seen her for the first time. Even Newton, if 
he had thought about it, would have found 
perhaps little of that outward beauty which 
had once so attracted his admiration. But 
the thing that we love, we love for some- 
thing more than this. The ravages that 

u 
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time and care and sorrow make are not 
seldom wrought by the beautifying of the 
mind, and few that had looked on the bride 
by Newton's side, would have failed to read 
an evidence of the feelings that had made 
her the object of his love. 

Heinrich's death had closed the scene of 
Nesta's labours. The vow she had made 
was not broken, it was rather renewed. To 
help, to cheer, to comfort, were still to be 
the work of her life, though under Newton's 
protection and with Newton's aid, the black 
garb and the cross at her girdle were not 
necessary for its fulfilment. Even now, 
with her heart beating with a happiness of 
its own, she hngered at the Mill, and in the 
wail of sorrow raised at the death of the 
first bom, her voice mingled its tones of 
sympathy and tenderness. 

Not till Heinrich had been .laid in his 
resting-place in the village church-yard, did 
Nesta and Newton leave. There were a 
few formaUties to be observed, and Nesta 
was not sorry to have a period of quiet among 
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the sisterhood with whom she was associated, 
until one October morning, she laid aside 
the dress and cross, and knelt at Newton's 
side as his bride at the altar of the small 
English chapel of the town in which they 
were staying. 

There were not many hearts on that day 
happier than Nesta's and Newton's. It was 
the fulfilment of all that he had hoped 
and waited for, of all the yearnings and 
longings of his whole life. 

There were other hearts, too, gladdened 
by the tidings of Nesta's marriage. Four 
young faces coloured crimson at the intima- 
tion of it imparted by Uncle Tom one day 
at luncheon, and one, that bent very low 
over her plate, had a tear in either eye when 
she raised it again. 

'There's Alice crying,' said Dick, 'I 

declare. I don't see anything to cry about 

in Aunt Nesta being married, and now we 

shall have another uncle ; shan't we, uncle 

Tom?' 

Dick, now long advanced to trousers, had 

u 2 
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forgotten the speculations of nursery days. 
Uncle Tom made no rejoinder, so the field 
was still left open for Dick. 

' I wonder when they will come here, I 
hope before I go back to school,' continued 
Dick ; ' It will be great fun saying Uncle 
Harry instead of Mr. Newton, won't it, 
Alice ? ' 

But Alice by this time could bear her 
feelings no longer, and in spite of all sense 
of propriety — a sense rarely lost sight of at 
the luncheon table at Stanley Hall — she burst 
into tears. * You had better go upstairs,' 
said the governess, and the girl went, glad 
of the unrestraint, glad of the liberty to be 
herself for those few short minutes. 

Later in the day, Dick and AHce talked 
over the news quietly together; Dick was 
not a bully, and least of all would he have 
bullied Alice, for he was fond of his sister, 
and in his holidays she was still his play- 
fellow, though a more sedate one than in 
days gone by. 

* I'm sorry I laughed at luncheon to-day,' 
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said Dick, ' I didn't mean to vex you, only 
it seemed so jolly. Aunt Nesta coming back 
to England, and Mr. Newton our uncle/ 

* I know,' said Alice, and it was foolish of 
me to cry; I couldn't help it, I felt so 
happy ; and do you think we shall really 
have Aunt Nesta again, as we used ?' 

' Oh, I don't know that ; she will belong 
to Mr. Newton now you know, but then we 
shall see her sometimes — I almost forget her, 
don't you ? ' 

* Not one bit,' said Alice, ' I can always 
see her face, just as it used to look. Oh 
dear! oh dear!' and the two children, for 
they were scarcely more, walked away into 
the shrubbery, and talked till lesson time ; 
and after lesson time they talked again ; it 
was the one subject of their thoughts, bub- 
bling up at every small occasion, and find- 
ing vent. 

To Ernie and Gerty, Aunt Nesta's mar- 
riage was a dream of another kind altogether. 
To them. Aunt Nesta and not Mr. Newton 
was the stranger, and they accepted the 
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news as something that ought to give them 
pleasure, but which really awoke no other 
feeling than the hope of another holiday. 

' Shall we go to the wedding again, as we 
did to Eosa's ? ' asked little Gerty. 

' No, of course not ; how stupid you are ! ' 
rejoined Dick, ' didn't you know that Aunt 
Nesta was abroad, and that they are coming 
home next week? they will be married 
before they come.' 

' When wiU they come here ? ' asked 
Ernie; 'Mr. Newton promised me a new 
top next time he came.' 

' They won't come here at all, that's my 
belief,' muttered Dick ; ' I don't think Aunt 
Nesta knows Grandmamma and Uncle Tom.' 

' Or rather, they don't know her,* rejoined 
Alice. 

Isn't that the same thing ?* said Dick. He 
was not fond of his sister being informed on 
any domestic subject better than himself, and 
her words sounded contradictory. 

' I don't think it is,' said Alice ; but she 
did not enhghten him further. 
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Dick was right however in one thing ; Mr. 
Newton and his bride did not come to 
Stanley Hall. But the meeting took place 
nevertheless, and the day came when Dick 
and Alice and Ernie and Gerty were once 
more gathered round Aunt Nesta, and as in 
days of old Aunt Nesta's opinion was their 
rule, and her advice their law, and no trouble 
of boy or girl in after years but received 
her sympathy, her help, and her counsel. 

Nesta found her true vocation in her happy 
home ; not loving God less, but loving Him 
the more for her deep passionate human love. 
She is an old woman now with plaits of grey 
hair instead of brown, and Harry Newton is 
an elderly man with a wrinkle or two here 
and there on his pleasant face, and round 
them are big boys and girls, other Alices and 
Dicks, who are growing up to be their com- 
fort and delight. And as they talk of the 
past, and of their long waiting, and even 
sometimes of the poor sailor boy whose love 
had stood between them, Harry Newton 
tells of his discovery in Stanley church on 
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the day of Eosa's marriage, and of his un- 
looked for meeting with Nesta in the Mill of 
the Valley. In his pocket book there still 
lie the withered heartseases, and as he shows 
them to Nesta, he imprints a kiss on her 
forehead and adds, ' Je langer, je lieber.' 

It is not often the stagnant lazy stream 
that catches the blue of heaven and mirrors 
the objects on its banks ; the clearest water 
is that which, rushing down the mountain 
side has been percolated from rock to rock, 
filtered by natural processes, and at last, 
finding its rightful outlet, flows away, a clear 
crystal stream, with forget-me-nots on its 
banks and bright pebbles in its bed. And 
in human life long dark ways are often 
those that produce the brightest results ; — 
purification is to be wrought out by sore 
discipline and trial, and they are the 
happiest and best whose lifestream has been 
most tossed and broken, and who carry 
forget-me-nots in their hearts, dyed in the 
eternal blue of the Heaven above. 
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said moderatdy, tersely, and well." — Daily Telegraph. 

"A very usefiil little book on a very important subject, and one which 
deserves the attention of Volunteers generally. The author is well known 
as a smart intelligent officer, to whose exertions the London Scottish 
is greatly indebted for its recognised efficiency." — Notes and Queries, 

"The matter . . . is eminently practical and the style intell%ible 
and unostentatious." — Volunteer News, Glasgow. 
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VIII. 

ASVBOxoirrE, and other foeks. 

Second Edition, cloth, 4s, 6d, 

* * The volume is anonymous ; but there is no reason for the author to be 
ashamed of it« The * Poems of Italy' are evidently inspired by genuine 
enthusiasm in the cause espoused ; and one of them, ' The Execution of 
Felice Orsini,' has much poetic merit, the event celebrated being told 
with dramatic force." — Athaueum, 

•* The verse is fluent and free.*' — Spectator, 

'* We mention the book for its uncommon lyrical power and deep 
poetic feeling.*' — Literary Churchman, 

The poems are nearly all worthy of preservation." — Nonconformist. 
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IX. 

THE DTN OF STRANGE MEETZNGS, AND OTHEB 

POEMS. By Mortimer Collins. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

\yust out. 

X. 

SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. 

By a New Writer. Fcap. 8vo. 

XI. 

THE DBEAH AND THE DEED, AND OTHEB FOEXS. 

By Patrick Scott, author of " Footpaths between two 
Worlds." 

XII. 

THE SECBET OF LONG LIFE. 

Dedicated by special permission to Lord St. Leonards. 
Handsomely bound. Large crown 8vo. 

xin. 

A New CHBISTMAS BOOK, Entitled 'FLEASIJBE,' 
A HOLIDAY BOOH OF FBOSE AND VEBSE. 

Will shortly appear. 

%• See Announcement on Wrafifer, 
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XIV. 

SCBIFTUBE LANDS IN CONNECTION WITH THEIIt 

HISTOBT. 

By G. S. Drew, M.A., Rector of Avington, Winchester. 
Author of "Reasons of Faith/' "Scripture Studies," etc. 
Second Edition, bevelled boards, 8vo, price los, 6d. 

" Mr. Drew has invented a new method of illustrating Scripture 
history, from observation of the countries. Instead of narrating his 
travels, and referring from time to time to the facts of sacred history 
belonging to the different places, he writes an outline history of the 
Hebrew nation from Abraham downwards, with special reference to 
the various points in which geography illustrates the history." — Saturday 
Review* 

"A reverent faith pervades the whole; and nothing sceptical or 
calculated to raise painfid doubts will be found in these pages, and this 
is the more important because the writer is so evidently thoughtful, and 
in every way competent to his work." — Clerical yournal, 

** The volume contains a large mass of information very carefully 
collected, and is besides not a mere compendium of other men s observa- 
tions and ideas, but presents the results of considerable personal re- 
search and extensive travel."- — Niew Quarterly Review* 

"No work on the subject can be better read with the Bible in the 
hand, for everywhere the attempt is to illustrate and explain it. There 
is also a poetic fancy regulating the whole." — Critic. 

" A volume written with great skill and ability, exhibiting a profound 
study of the Scriptures, and illustrating their historical portions by an 
amount of learning and a shrewdness of personal observation seldom 
found combined in the writings of one person." — London Review, 

"There is to be met within it a great deal of useful and interesting 
geographical information." — Westminster Review. 



XV. 

BOUND THE WOBLD IN 1B70. 

An Illustrated volume of Travels. By A. D. Carlisle. 
Demy 8vo, i6s. 

XVI. 

THE PASTOB OF THE DESEBT. 

A Book for the Young. From the French of Eugene 
Pelletan. Handsomely bound, in crown 8vo, . with an 
engraved frontispiece, price 5^. 
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XVII. 

THE DIVIHE EINaDOM ON EARTH AS IT IS IK 

HEAVEN. 

In demy 8vo, bound in cloth. [Immediately, 

" Our Commonwealth is in Heaven." 

XVIII. 

BUFEE AND STEBUNa EXCHANGE TABLES, 

For the conversion of English into Indian currency and vice i/ersd. 

By Donald Fraser. 
Royal 8vo, los. 6d, 

XIX. 

A HEHOnt OF THE INDIAN STTBVETS. 

By Clement R. Markham. 

Printed by order of Her Majesty's Secretary of State for 

India in Council. 
Imperial 8vo, loj. 6d. 

XX. 

A CHINESE AND ENGLISH DICTIONABT. 

By the Rev. W. LOBSCHEID. 
Royal 4to, cloth, 48^. 

XXI. 

THE PUBLIC WOBES DEFABTMENT OF INDIA— 

WHY SO COSTLY? 

By Captain C. S. Thomason. 
8vo, sewed, is. 

XXII. 

ON INNOVATIONS IN BANKING FBACTICE BY 
CEBTAIN OF THE AUSTBALIAN BANES. 

Observations suggested by a recent Controversy in the Times. 

By C. M. Smith. 
8vo, sewed, 6d. 
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XXIII. 

THE FOUB-FOLD BOND. 

By Robert Carr. 
i2mo, 2s, 6d, 

XXIV. 

A CATALOGITE OF MAPS OF THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS 
IN INDIA AND OTHER PARTS OF ASIA. 

Published by Order of Her Majesty's Secretary of State for 

India in Council. 

Royal 8vo, sewed, is. 

10" Messrs. Henry S. King & Co. are the authorised agents by the Govern- 
ment for the sale of the whole of the maps enumerated in this Catalogue. 

XXV. 

THE BENGAL QUARTERLT ARMY LIST. 

Sewed, 15J. 

XXVI. 

THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY ARMY LlST. 

Sewed, 9J. 

XXVII. 

THE MADRAS QUARTERLY ARMY LIST. 

Sewed, 12^. 

XXVIII. 

ETON HOUSE FOOT-BALL COLOURS, 1870-71. 

Coloured Plate, containing 26 figures, 2s, dd, 

XXIX. 

BRITISH POLICY IN CHINA. 

By a Shanghae Merchant. 
8vo, sewed, u. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

I. 

EEB TITLE OF HONOUB. (Second Edition.) 

By Holme Lee. Author of " Kathie Brande," " For 
Richer for Poorer," etc. One vol., crown 8vo. 

'* It is unnecessary to recommend tales of Holme Lee*s, for they are 
well known and all more or less liked. But this book far exceeds 
even our favourites, Sylvan HoWs Daughter^ Kathie Brande^ and 
Thorny Hall^ because with the interest of a pathetic story is united 
the value of a definite and high purpose ; and because, also, it is a 
careful and beautiful piece of writing, and is full of studies of refined 
and charming character." — Spectator, 

** The graceful writer and accomplished lady who .takes the name of 
Holme Lee as her nom deplume, has never written a more fascinating 
story than the one under the above heading. " — Public Opinion, 

II. 

HALF A DOZEN DAUGHTEBS. 

By J. Masterman. Author of " A Fatal Error." Two 
vols., crown 8vo. \jf'ust out. 

III. 
CBUEL AS THE GRAVE. 

By the CoUNTESS VON BoTHMER. Three vols., crown 
8vo. \Ju5t out, 

IV. 

LINEJID AT LAST.^ 

By F. E. BUNNETT. Translator of Auerbach's " On the 
Heights," &c. One voL, crown 8vo. 

V. 
IS SHE A WIFE? 

By Sydney Mostyn. Crown Svo. 

VI. 

MANQUEE. 

By Alice Fisher, Author of " Too Bright to Last." 

VII. 

THOMASINA. 

By the author of " Dorothy," " De Cresny," etc. 
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WORKS BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 

I. 

FREEDOM IN THE GHUBCH OF ENGLAND. (Second 
Edition.) Six Sermons suggested by the Voysey Judgment. 
In One Volume. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. 6d, 

" Every one should read them. No one can be insensible to the 
charm of his style, or the clear logical manner in which he treats his 
subject." — Churchman's Monthly, 

**We have to thank Mr. Brooke for a very clear and courageous 
exposition of theological views, with which we are for the most part in 
full sympathy." — Spectator. 

"This plea for freedom in the Established Church is in some ways 
well reasoned, in every way well written." — Nonconformist. 

** Interesting and readable, and characterized by great clearness of 
thought, frankness of statement, and moderation of tone" — Church 
Opinion, 

" All who care for the progress of liberal thought will read it with 
profit." — Examiner. 

** A very fair statement of the views in respect to freedom of thought 
held by the liberal party in the Church of England." — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

U. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. JAMES'S CHAPEL, YORE 
STREET. Post 8vo, 6s. Fifth Edition. 

*' No one who reads these sermons will wonder that Mr. Brooke is a 
great power in London, that his chapel is thronged, and his followers 
large and enthusiastic. They are fiery, energetic, impetuous sermons, 
rich with the treasures of a cultivated imagination." — Guardian, 

*' Mr. Brooke's sermons are shrewd and clever, and always readable. 
He is better off than many preachers, for he has something to say, and 
says it."— Churchman^s Magazine. 

** A fine specimen of the best preaching of the episcopal pulpit." — 
British Quarterly. 

III. 

A NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS 

Is in the Press, and will shortly appear. 
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